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E had been reading the accounts of the Church 
W Congress at Sheffield, and wondering to see how 
rarely the Name of our Lord seemed to be men- 
tioned. We had also been reading, about the same time, 
the history of St. Paul’s experiences at Athens, and had 
reflected with sympathy on his failure in that polite and 
feverishly intelligent city. It is true that in the market-place 
he had spoken about our Lord, and had even been thought 
to wish to proclaim yet another couple of Oriental deities, 
Jesus and Anastasis. But some professors who wanted to 
have a better chance than the uproarious agora gave them 
of hearing what he really meant to say, took him aside, and 
to them he certainly tried to adapt his language and was 
speaking quite philosophically, though, they would have said, 
without any marked originality, till he reached the point when 
he had to mention the Resurrection, and then they stopped 
him. He made next to no converts at Athens. And when 
he went on to Corinth, he went, as his first letter to that city 
very well shows, in a state of great despondency, fear and 
fatigue, and surmounted this only by a most firm resolution 
to speak, “not with plausible philosophic arguments, nor 
human rhetoric,” but to show knowledge of nothing whatso- 
ever save Jesus Christ, and Him, crucified. He was back 
in spirit in the happy times when before the eyes of the 
rustic, naive Galatians, he had “ placarded”’ the Crucifix. 
So really all these Congress speeches about psycho-analysis, 
and being more up-to-date, and even about being more 
moral, or about “having no use for theologies that taught 
you you were a worm,” seemed to us more insipid than they 
need have been, and we could not but recall how St. Augus- 
tine came, at last, to be unable to care much for a literature 
that knew nothing of the Name of Jesus. 

We are not decrying the merits of these Congressists, but 
we wish they would realize that if the Name of Jesus is losing 
its meaning for our people, all efforts to preach morals, 
health, economic justice, and the like, are going to lose the 
only backing power that will carry them through into reality. 
It is because of this that we were impressed more than else 
we might have been by two articles in recent issues of the 
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Strand Magazine, in the first of which Mr. H.G. Wells is 
asked whom he considers to have been the Six Greatest Men 
in History, and his reply is given; in the second, a group 
of representative persons provide their criticisms on his list. 

I most certainly do not propose to discuss Mr. Wells's list, 
nor even the whole idea of the interview and its request, 
which Mr. G. B. Shaw calls, with perfect truth, an “idiotic” 
one. After all, you need first to settle what your standard of 
greatness is to be, and then you have very nearly answered 
the question except in so far as you have begged it. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett points that out very fairly, and even Sir 
Oliver Lodge can see that this preliminary cannot be omitted, 
and looks back into a philosophy of life, which is exactly 
what Mr. Wells deprecates—at least, he keeps insisting he 
speaks as a historian merely, without “theological bias.”’ But 
if the judgment of thought upon the material of “facts” 
necessarily imports a bias, the philosopher is bound to be 
just as biassed as any theologian. In fact, to read Mr. A.B. 
Walkley’s keen comments on the whole symposium—he natur- 
ally has too much sense of humour to succumb to the tempta- 
tion to which all the others yield, at least in part, of piving 
a rival list—is like passing into clear, fresh air from a mill- 
room full of whirling flock of cotton. 

But what it may be worth pointing out is, that nearly all 
the writers consider our Lord as a commensurable. I mean, 
that Mr. Wells can talk of Jesus, Buddha, Lincoln, and so 
forth. He would think it untrue to scientific history to do 
otherwise. So a leading magazine, read even nowadays by 
boys and girls, is inoculating the public with the idea, tacitly 
assumed, that Jesus Christ is the same sort of phenomenon 
as any of those others, even though nobler and more lov- 
able in the line of humanity. If then I quote some of the 
things which these articles contain, it will not be as though 
I thought them of any great interest, but in order to give 
body to what I have just said, that the Strand Magazine 
offers to the public reading-material in which the special 
claims of Christianity are tacitly set aside, which is a far more 
“infectious” way of communicating ideas, so to say, than 
direct argument, which you cannot but observe, against which, 
therefore, you are fairly on the alert, and which decency still 
on the whole forbids, just as it should really have forbidden 
these two articles. 

Mr. Wells, then, gave Mr. Bruce Barton an interview; and 
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this gentleman proceeded to ask Mr. Wells: ‘‘ Now that you 
have taken a good look at all the folks who have played this 
game of life [this alludes to the Outline], which is the greatest 
of all?) Which one, in character and influence, has left the 
most permanent impression on the world?” 

Mr. Wells answers: “You probably expect” me to say, 
Jesus of Nazareth. And he does say so, but not on the 
grounds that His magnetism induced men who had only seen 
Him once to leave their business and follow Him, nor be- 
cause He encouraged the sick and sad, nor because He spoke 
with a knowledge and authority which baffled the wise and 


-subtle—“ other teachers have done this ""—but, because, by 


announcing the universal loving Fatherhood of God, and the 
Coming of the Kingdom, He “started one of the most re- 
volutionary doctrines that have ever stirred and changed 
human thought. His followers failed to grasp it; no age has 
even partially understood its tremendous challenge to the 
established institutions of mankind.”" “ Not even partially!” 
If that is true, well does Mr. G. B. Shaw congratulate Mr. 
Wells on doing here “some more of his invaluable culture 
propaganda.” “Of course,” says Mr. Wells, philosophizing, 
we may hope, without bias, “all sorts of dogma and tradition 
have been imposed upon His personality.” “It is the fate 
of all great religious leaders to be misinterpreted by their 
followers.” Whence a paradox; you are only likely to under- 
stand a great religious man if you do not believe the religion 
that he founded. And yet another paradox: Mr. Wells gives 
hopes that he may be able to understand Him, because “ he 
does not even call himself a Christian”’’; while at the same 
time, he declares that there is no hope for the world save just 
in proportion as it yields to the doctrine of Christ. So, appar- 
ently, we ought to be Christians after all. Only, then, we 
shall cease to understand our Lord. . . . It is like the 
Cretans, who say they are all liars. 

Mr. Wells, then, by picking out with complete sincerity, or 
unconsciousness (shall we say) of bias, two doctrines 
preached by our Lord, and not considering the implications 
of, at all events, the second one, sees that not only Jesus Christ 
did not spend His life accumulating things for Himself, but 
started men “thinking along fresh lines with a vigour and 
vitality that persisted after Him.” 

So he puts Him first. 

But “another name to write under His” is, by the same 
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sort of test, that of the Buddha. Mr. Wells does not really 
profess to know much about Buddha, but takes the more 
positive elements in Mr. Rhys Davids’s reconstruction of what 
he thinks that perfectly irreligious Indian to have been. It 
is odd that the very active Mr. Wells should like a sage who 
started by despairing of the world. Far deeper is the 
Indian’s despair than any born of the doctrine of “ original 
sin,” even Protestantized. And the Buddha’s pity was wholly 
aristocratic, not really fraternal. The Buddha, and his suc- 
cessful followers, are the “enlightened ones,” and there is 
very little of that humility which makes the best equality, 
in their sympathy for those still in love with the illusion 
of “being.”” Anyhow, Mr. Wells might quite as well have 
included Confucius in his list as Buddha. He says “we” 
don’t know enough about China to allow us to put Confucius 
along with Buddha on the list of the Six Greatest; but upon 
my word, I think we know about as much, and that is next 
to nothing. And if Mr. Wells, when he says “China,” 
really means the country and not the man, I should say that 
we know as much of China as we do of Tibet, where I suppose 
there is more Buddhism than elsewhere, save Burma and 
Ceylon, and no one can say that any of these places have done 
very much for the well-being of the race since their Budd- 
hist evangelization. And if he alludes to the religious 
system now illegitimately associated with these two names, 
I should say that the development of Confucianism is saner 
by far, though more dull, than that of Buddhism, despite 
all its wonderful philosophies and myths. 

But where Mr. Wells has scored so high is in his excava- 
tion of King Asoka. Him he puts third. It must be delight- 
ful for Mr. Wells to have men like Mr. Walkley even, saying 
that they had never heard of that ancient Indian king. We 
had heard of him, we confess; theosophists are very fond 
of murmuring “Asoka” to you, in a voice fruity with emotion. 
But I think Punch itself, in a delightful little poem, did 
justice to Mr. Wells’s enthusiasm. Asoka, though an ami- 
able and perhaps philanthropic tyrant, and a devotee of some 
sort of Buddhism, when he had conquered as much territory 
as he wanted to or could—Mr. Wells venerates him as the 
only conquering king who gave up militarism and turned 
to planting trees and educating women,—didn't get so very 
far towards success, though he was twenty-eight years at it, 
and his work lasted less than Alexander’s did. 
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But Mr. Wells quite reasonably rejects Alexander—though 
some might think he underrates his Hellenization of the 
nearer East—and Mohammed, and again, we might add that 
Mr. Wells accepts legends with great good will when they are 
not Christian—and also Charlemagne, who was a “ bar- 
barian,” and did not know when a thing was dead, but tried 
to revive the Roman Empire. (Not but what Mr. Zangwill, 
one of Mr. Wells’s critics, sees that Napoleon was the one 
who extinguished the Holy Roman Empire, so that Charle- 
magne, who, after all, had something to do with its creation, 
was in part responsible for a fairly long-lived piece of work. 
We wonder how long it will take Charlemagne to get back 
into his own. The reaction has got quite as far as the thir- 
teenth century, and we should not be surprised if it were 
soon realized that the Dark Ages were much nearer to 1800 
than to 800.) Mr. Wells, who dispenses with Julius Cesar 
very lightly, accepts Aristotle for a very interesting reason 
—he is the First Great Observer. Aristotle is above all things 
objective. He has a staff of 1,000 men observing beasts 
and insects. His motto is: Let us get at facts. This, too, is 
a very interesting reaction. Aristotle, the abstract philoso- 
pher par excellence, according to quite recent text-books of 
the materialists, is now returning to favour, and it should not 
be long before St. Thomas Aquinas climbs into the same 
galley. In fact, he has practically done so, because Mr. 
Wells admits Roger Bacon into the Great Six, because he, 
too, was all for experiment, and set men thinking along new 
lines, destined to lead to all sorts of things once they should 
have thrown off “the chains of ignorance and authority.” 
Frankly, one cannot but feel the suspicion that Mr. Wells 
is apt thus to pounce on names because they are—we won't 
say, the only ones he knows, but the ones that have happened 
to strike his imagination while he prepared his Ouéline. Look 
at King Asoka. . . . Rather in the same way, Sir Oliver 
Lodge is all for King Akhnaton “of Egypt,” and of him, 
too, he says he has a “ great, though ignorant, admiration,” 
just as Mr. Wells professes himself unable to judge how much 
of what Roger “seemed to be” was due to his contempor- 
aries, to his innate qualities, or to accident. We would 
wish, even at the risk of taking the whole thing too seriously, 
to register, all the same, our quite passionate dislike for the 
mixing of this sort of frivolous historical dilettantism with 
paragraphs that concern the origin and value of Christianity. 
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The last of Mr. Wells’s Six is Abraham Lincoln. And he is 
placed there not only for his personal greatness, but be- 
cause he more than any other “embodies and exemplifies ” 
the Spirit of America. Mr. Wells then ends with some 
moralizing on how much better it is to give than to get, and 
quotes a late Headmaster of Oundles School, who said that, 
instead of educating our boys as we used for aristocracy, we 
shall educate them now for Service. As Mr. Wells says, this 
is but an echo of the Gospel, but also of what the Buddha said 
500 years earlier, which is not nearly so true. Anyway, Mr. 
Bruce Barton can now look at the “ folded slip " on which the 
six names had been written, and reads on it the list, “ Jesus, 
Buddha, Aristotle, Asoka, Roger Bacon, Lincoln.” Surely a 
list to stimulate wonder. 

The critics are not kind to Mr. Wells. Mr. Zangwill, 
indeed, writes—with, we have to say, a good deal of that 
arrogance which he does not mind being accused of: his 
whole apostolate has been a proud and defiant assertion of 
the qualities of his race—merely to insist that Moses cannot 
possibly be omitted. On him rest Judaism, Mohammedanism 
and Christianity ; indeed, Moses has this advantage over “ his 
successor,” that there has never been, from the days of the 
Catacombs onwards, any “Christian community, and hardly 
a Christian individual.” Jesus, he concedes, is to be placed 
among the “supermen of the spirit,” but is still a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness, though His Sermon on the Mount may 
even now be beginning to find an audience. As for Sir 
Oliver Lodge, he says nothing of interest, though he cannot 
but write more diffusely than anyone else, save that “ Peter 
established the Papacy,” which is, in the circumstances, sen- 
sational. Mr. Walkley, as we said, chaffs Mr. Wells (and 
his questioner) quite off the face of the earth. But to Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett we are grateful—he is the only one of these 
writers who uses the phrase “Our Lord" consistently, and 
who clearly asserts his belief in His divinity. Moreover, 
he goes much deeper into what constitutes greatness than any 
of the other writers do—and he well hits on the “ totality ” 
of our Lord’s personality, which would elude those, we may 
think, who had thought carelessly about His history. In 
fact, the “limitations ” of our Lord have-become almost too 
stale a topic even for modernists to dwell on. They just 
take them for granted, and scarcely trouble to test their 
assumption. Mr.G. B. Shaw feels it his duty to pack a little 
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irreverence, which he would not admit to be irreverence, into 
his short paragraphs, but he riddles the whole idea of any 
such symposium as this with a rapid fire of paradox, and 
ends by offering himself as a by now customary target. “Great 
men are the statues of our ideals,” he concludes. “Our 
hopes and enthusiasms crystallize upon some name; that is 
all. . . . Lama Great Man myself; and I know.” 

As I said, the fragments I have quoted are not meant 
as criticisms of the lists they come from, but to show the 
spirit in which the whole of this “idiotic” inquisition is 
made. To all Catholics, the two numbers of the Strand 
Magazine which include it are made offensive by it. Whether 
or no Catholics in this country count enough to make the 
Sirend Magazine mind, I don’t know. Probably not. If all 
Catholic boys and girls and magazine-reading young men 
never bought any more Sérands, it probably would not matter 
much to whoever makes money off that periodical. But what 
I feel quite ready to think probable is, that the Editor would 
feel honestly surprised at Catholics—or anyone else—being 
disgusted or indignant at all. Quite likely he would think 
that the articles were all on the side of the angels. All 
the same, just in proportion as the Editor is right in thinking 
his pages will not offend anyone, the graver the comment, 
from our point of view, on the quality of the country’s Chris- 
tianity. It has long been said that England is not Christian, 
but Arian, or Semi-Arian. As a matter of fact, England 
has become far too vague in mind to be susceptible of any 
label of the sort. She does not think wrongly about our 
Lord because she does not think about Him at all. A floating 
impression remains, that He was gentle, unpractical in His 
doctrine from the standpoint of a modern man. We find, 
when we have definitely inquired, that sentences like ‘ Turn 
the other cheek” are the ones that stick in memories, though 
no one has the faintest intention, need I say, of acting on 
them. The other thing that the average man seems to recall 
about Christ is that He worked miracles, and ‘hat he of course 
does not really believe. Quite recently, a respectable work- 
ing-man stopped a friend of ours after a C.E.G. meeting at 
Wimbledon, and said: ‘ Now about this Jesus Christ you 
talk so much of. What about this getting killed by the 
Jews? What was it he'd done? Had a fair trial, hadn't he? 
Must have been something queer."" This was said in honesty, 
with a desire to find out. Do not let Mr. Wells bother too 
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much about theological biasses. It is the facts that are no 
more known. 

This is what makes one feel rather despondent about even 
the High Church movement. It is very noisy, I know, and 
looks like making considerable advance among ecclesiastical 
circles, little as it affects the mass of the laity in any social 
section. (I have often been struck by this: the laity, the 
congregation, even of the most successful ritualistic churches, 
do not seem to attach the slightest importance to the dogma 
taught there—if indeed it be taught; there is as much 
modernism, one is often tempted to think, among the 
““ Anglo-Catholics ” as anywhere. But I have made a point 
of asking converts from very High Church parishes how much 
the average member of the congregation believed of the 
doctrine that ought to correspond to all that ritual, and the 
answer in every case, without exception, has been most dis- 
heartening. From this point of view I cannot feel sure that 
that movement is bringing the nation any nearer the Faith. ) 
But—lI hasten to say, lest there should be the least appearance 
of unfair dogmatism, that this is my personal impression 
merely—do what I will I cannot see in this movement any 
marked preoccupation with Jesus Christ. I wish I could. 
I think I see it in the dwindling number of old-fashioned 
Evangelicals. I remember it in my boyhood; Christ most 
certainly was taught, though mistaught in the way which has 
issued, precisely, into the alienation from any positive belief 
that we are witnessing. Probably most of us remember the 
jin de siécle fad there was for sighing over the evaporation 
of the beautiful myth, over the fading of the beloved dream. 
No wonder they faded and evaporated, for Christ was taught 
in the shape of a sentiment, and He is more than that, and 
intended, in fact, to be taught dogmatically. Well, to our 
regret, even that sort of devotion to our Lord, which can be 
not only beautiful but very powerful, does not seem to me to 
be in the forefront of the ritualist propaganda. They used 
to say of Catholics that sacraments, Mass, and so forth, put 
other things in the place of Christ; we have always main- 
tained that this was not true; and, indeed, the facts show 
that where those things have been rejected, Christ has gone 
away with them. The reason is, that in the Catholic Church, 
those things existed and only could exist in function (so to 
put it) of our Lord. 

But I cannot feel sure that those who are so _persist- 
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ently re-introducing them into non-Catholic England are not 
attending quite as much to the ¢hings—the sacramental 
system—as to Christ, without Whom the system has no mean- 
ing. This is a very grave thing even to surmise. It is no 
pleasure to surmise it. But take the fights over Reservation 
and Benediction. We cannot say that the Catholic virtues 
were noticeable on either side in those fights. In a sense, 
what does it matter whether you reserve or not? But obedi- 
ence, humility, and charity, matter all the while. And these 
were not obvious in those who not only disobeyed bishops 
in act, but who spoke of them in a way in which we should 
be sorry to speak—well, of the individual members of a 
Government we might disapprove of. 

Lest, then, we fall into the selfsame sins ourselves, we 
might reflect whether indeed we are quite guiltless in the 
matter, within our own demesne. Or rather, without talk- 
ing of guilt and non-guilt, let us agree that the knowledge 
and love of Jesus Christ is the very stuff of which our religion 
is made. I was once very struck by what a group of some 
200 young men in Ireland said tome. They said: “To tell 
the truth, we don’t care much for retreats. Retreats are 
of two sorts—in one, the retreat-giver lays himself out to 
frighten us. But it’s been done too often. It makes no 
more effect on us. In the other, we get a lot of logic. We 
are shown how reasonable it is to prefer eternity to time; 
not to set too much store on earthly goods, or on pleasure. 
And we always know what is coming next.” And after a 
while one said what very many others elsewhere have said 
in one shape or another: “Why don’t they say more about 
the Gospels?” Again, on recently re-reading St. Paul, an 
epistle at a stretch, it suddenly seemed startling to notice how 
little, relatively, he said about hell and the terrifying aspect 
of death. Certainly the Judgment must have bulked 
very large, especially perhaps at first, in his preaching, and 
of course I am not so silly as to forget with what terrible 
emphasis he alludes to the perverse will and its eternal conse- 
quences of disaster, and the continual revelation in history as 
well as in eternity of the Wrath of God. But the whole 
weight, when he is talking about judgment, death and sin, is 
shifted away from these on to the work of Christ. His 
preaching simply was Christ, and there was no chance of his 
neophytes putting the centre of gravity of their new faith 
anywhere but in the person, work, and presence of Jesus. 
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The Second Coming, true, bulked large in their religious 
imagination, but not so large as the Continual Presence. 
There are those who lament that so much time is often given, 
in retreats, to St. Ignatius’s “ First Week”; I agree that 
that can be given in a merely depressing and frightening 
way; and I have even met those who argued that that Should 
be so. But this seems to disregard the fruit which St. 
Ignatius especially expects from that grim week, which is 
shame; and this personal shame—even apart from his say- 
ing that it should be that of a recreant knight, which implies 
a personal Captain and a human crusade or cause,—issues 
surely less from the merely “ reasonable ” view of virtue and 
the unwisdom of sin, than from reflections that drive the 
retreat-maker to the foot, precisely, of the Crucifix, where 
those amazing colloquies with our Lord are, even in the First 
Week, laid down. May it be doubted whether St. Ignatius 
meant even one part of the Zxercises to be other than filled 
with the Person of Jesus, through Whom alone we have access 
to the Father and Creator and Lord of all things? We think, 
then, that all retreats, however short, however confined, as 
St. Ignatius grants that they may have to be, to the First 
Week, should be altogether full of the Name of Jesus. 

We have often been told that the frightening element is 
absolutely necessary in missions. That without vivid pictures 
of hell, souls of a certain degree of toughness would not be 
affected. Our ignorance of mission-giving is complete. No 
doubt those who argue thus not only have plenty of experi- 
ence to go on, but are far from leaving out our Lord and 
His summons to each heart.) But we can remember seeing 
lists of sermons to be preached at missions in which there 
really seemed to be no room left for very much about Him. 
There were the great frightening sermons, and there was a 
splendid course of instruction in, say, the use of the sacra- 
ments, or the marriage law, or the duty of educating children 
in Catholic schools, or drink, or other things that bear upon 
behaviour. But we could not see where explicit arrange- 
ment had been made that our Lord should be spoken of. It 
may be said that He was ¢here in the Blessed Sacrament; 
that no night went by without His personal benediction; 
that Holy Communion, with its effects, achieved ex opere 
operato, was the very climax of the mission; yet for all that 
I think there is real need—to put it at the lowest, a psycho- 
logical need, a demand of the human imagination—for the 
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presentment of the lived life of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, and 
the infinite attractiveness of Him who did not remain in- 
visible in the bosom of the Father, nor yet flashed through 
the world, doing the strict minimum in the line of sacrifice 
so as to redeem us, nor yet made Himself more immediately 
accessible indeed, yet still invisible in the Eucharist, but lived 
a life of full human relationships, spread over years; 
coloured, varied, rich inexhaustibly for all ages of history, 
and all estates of men. More adequately, put it thus. If one 
asks a man what a mission was like, in nearly all cases we 
find he alludes to the hell-sermons first if not alone. They 
then got to his imagination in a way in which those about 
our Lord, which certainly were preached, did not. 

More universally important, I suppose, is the bringing 
up of children in the familiarity of Jesus Christ. This is to 
be done, perhaps, largely by the soaking of their imagination 
in the story of the Gospels. And it would be rash, indeed, 
to say that any of us has words at his disposal which are 
better than the Gospels themselves, It is valuable in itself 
that the memory should be full of rhythms such as the Gospel 
sentences provide. All sorts of associated ideas will be alive 
round those “forms of words.’! It will, to start with, make 
a blasphemous story, or a parody, quite horrible in the ears 
of one thus having his most tender and cherished recollec- 
tions, and even instincts, kneaded into the Gospel text. An 
offence to it really is an equal offence to him. But in order 
that the Life of Jesus may really emerge as a whole, and like 
what it really was, a good deal more will have to be done of 
course. There must be explanation. And for that we need 
more children’s books, and we think that Catholic writers are 
more and more alert to this, And we shall need pictures. 
Here I would like to risk saying what might be misunder- 
stood were it set down out of its context! I do not think 
that children should be brought up on pictures which are 
either syméolical only, or artistic only. For example, our 
usual pictures are, I suppose, apart from the Crucifix, those 
of the Sacred Heart, Most certainly I am not thinking 
lightly of the devotion to the Sacred Heart; But not only, 
do we drop easily into the habit of talking of the “Sacred 
Heart” as if it was a proper name, but we have all met chil- 
dren, and even grown-up people, who scarcely seemed to 
realize that the Sacred Heart was our Lord at all. It ap- 
peared somehow to be a separate person, a sort of super- 
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saint, portrayed with a background of clouds. Even the 
“Good Shepherd "—than which what more beautiful in idea, 
—or more authentic in origin?—is and remains allegorical. 
We are not sheep; and ina sense our Lord és not a Shepherd. 
He was a carpenter in actual life; and in a working-men’s 
club I would like to see a picture of Jesus at His trade truth- 
fully delineated. . . . But more definitely do I personally 
feel that “artistic” pictures can very nearly be harmful. 
Many no doubt have a sort of emotion of a quasi-religious 
sort when they see the thorn-crowned Christ by Carlo Dolci. 
But I do not know that the emotion is one that would have 
been elicited by actually meeting our Lord Himself, even 
when thorn-crowned. I do not praise or blame realism as 
such. It may be quite bad, as when Michael Angelo very 
realistically depicted his muscular young giant hurling 
thunderbolts, and then called it Christ. Or it may be good, 
as I personally think that of Mr. Hole’s paintings is almost 
quite good. But one has to be almost over-scrupulously care- 
ful that a child should not be offered a false emotion—calico 
lilies. What happens when a boy or girl wakes up, not only 
to the fact that our Lord, or even the saints, could not possibly 
have looked like that, but that we could not have stood it 
for a moment if they ad looked like that? Suppose, in or 
out of Palestine, that you met anyone walking about in the 
least like too many pictures or statues of our Lord?. The 
thought does not permit of prolongation. 

Carry this across into diction, on which we have dwelt 
more than once in an article like this. We detest, be it 
said once for all, the gospels in “modern” English, which 
means ephemeral slang, to judge by the examples that have 
come our way. Yet it is not rare to take too much for 
granted. Thus we have examined a class of quite big boys, 
of whom three-quarters did not know the meaning of Hoséia, 
while three at least took it to mean “ enemy.”’ We asked them 
what O Salutary Enemy could possibly mean, but it had not 
occurred to them that it meant anything, any more than they 
suppose any Latin author to have written in that language 
save to supply Unseens. That things in foreign tongues 
mean something is an astonishment and fear to them. . . . 
But to revert. We have even met old priests, who were 
quite at a loss as to what cermui meant. In their case did it 
matter? No. It did not affect their worship. But anyone 
who is educating cannot afford, for very many reasons, to 
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leave soft spots in the scholar’s mind. In any case, conse- 
crated phrases tend to grow pale, flabby, and finally lose all 
vitality. I remember one young man’s shock when I 
said Apostle of the Pagans instead of Gentiles. Driven to 
confess, he acknowledged that he knew Gentiles meant non- 
Jews; but that St. Paul or anyone else went to tell pagans 
about our Lord was quite a new idea to him. Someone said 
that one ought to read the Gospels in a different language 
every year. It is quite astonishing how enriched the mean- 
ing of the Magnificat, or the Beatitudes, becomes, when you 
read them in Greek, or even in French. 

The only point of the last two paragraphs is, that we 
must keep on our guard against teaching what may have to 
be unlearnt, or what has become already over-learnt. I quite 
agree that religious art ought not to become mere archeology. 
But I think that if it is to be realistic at all, it ought to 
represent the sort of thing you really would have seen in 
Palestine. Else, there is something to be said for its being 
absolutely conventional. But whether in painting, sculpture, 
music or diction, when the user of these is alluding to our 
Lord, he must be perfectly sincere. This is what we cannot 
see in the post-rennaissance work, or most of it. One in- 
stance. Anyone can see that paintings of St. Sebastian be- 
came so popular, not through any devotion to St. Sebastian, 
but because he gave an excuse for painting skin and muscles. 
That excuse is no more needed nowadays, and no one conse- 
quently paints St. Sebastian. But a French actress will act 
him. We would far rather she acted Ganymede. 

To finish. We have devoted immense energy to the Ang- 
lican controversy. Quite rightly, we have realized that this 
has now so altered in itself and relatively, that we ought to 
attend to far more fundamental things, like the existence 
of God, of the soul, of free will, and the like. The C.E.G., 
and university students, beg for books and articles upon that. 
And principles of eternal justice, affecting the social and 
economic world, dependent on these great ultimate truths, 
have to be worked out, and their preaching by the C.S.G. 
is having a great effect. But again and again, we are not 
Theists merely. We are not people who have a sound philo- 
sophy of God nor a good scheme of ethics alone. We are 
Christians, and we are hardly meant to try to reach God, 
or to present Him, save through Jesus Christ our Lord. Nor 
is our behaviour right if merely according to reason any 
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more; it must follow the indications of our Lord’s revela- 
tion. And in order to succeed in that, we do not want to 
think of Him as an absent legislator, one, you may say, who 
has abdicated in favour of the Church, but as one whom we 
know intimately as a fellow-man, who is yet True God, but 
who acts as a person in our lives, even when His Voice reaches 
us through the mouthpiece of His Church. Then only, we 
think, will the marriage law be properly not only obeyed, 
but loved and preferred, when it is not only for us a socially 
useful legislation, according to right reason and experience, 
nor yet just a law enforced by authority we bow to, but 
when it is realized as an earthly reflection, ever more per- 
fectible, of the union of the Church with Jesus, of the soul 
with Jesus. And certainly until the Mass is realized by chil- 
dren as an event in which our Lord is personally concerned, 
growing boys and girls, however loyally they at first go to 
it, will hardly continue to want to go to it, to like going 
to it so much that they would do so by preference even were 
the rule for Sunday Mass to be relaxed. But once it is 
realized as the terrific event that it is, no drama will come 
anywhere near its potency. 

It seems then more than ever, if possible, our duty to 
make sure that nothing, however good, is taking the place of 
our learning about, and nationally proclaiming, our Lord. 


Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 
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A CATHOLIC BEGUM 


I. 


HE rainy season was just beginning, and the drive 
of thirteen miles from Meerut to Sardhana was very 


pleasant. The road, shaded by large mango trees, 
is raised above the level of the surrounding country, which 
is flat and well cultivated. The road is straight for the 
first nine miles, and then takes a northerly turn after crossing 
the Ganges Canal. 

It was a prosperous and pleasant scene. The peacocks 
were strutting in the fields, a few monkeys played along the 
sides of the road, and the red-headed green wood-peckers 
tapped industriously at the trees. 

The road was congested with lumbering bullock-carts, and 
an ungainly camel-carriage crawled along wearily. The air 
was heavy with the near approach of the rains, and the 
thirsty earth gasped expectantly. 

It was a typical Indian scene, redolent of Hinduism and 
Islam. Suddenly there appeared amidst the green mango 
and guava trees a pair of steeples. A little later a dome 
was seen; and the strange spectacle of a fine church in the 
middle of the Indian countryside was before the eyes. 

On approaching, several Christians and an occasional nun 
were seen; and the bells began to ring for Sunday Vespers. 

It was all most bewildering. 

The church and people and the dancing sun reminded 
one of Italy, yet the setting of the scene, with its mud and 
brick houses, its skinny fowls, and routing pariah dogs, was 
India, and a very un-Catholic India too. 

The church is situated in a large well-kept garden. It 
is an Italian building of the late-eighteenth century, and 
well suited to the climate. Inside, and not far from the 
gospel side of the altar, in a left aisle, stands the magnificent 
monument that marks the grave of the Begum Sombre, 
Princeps Sardhane and foundress of the church. It is an 
elaborate mass, carved in Rome by Padolini in 1842, and 
shows the pious lady sitting, in native dress, high above her 
tomb. At the foot are life-size figures of her adopted son, 
Dyce Sombre, and her Hindu minister. There are also bas- 
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reliefs of the chief religious episodes in the Begum’s life, 
one being of her presenting a chalice to a bishop. There 
are also allegorical scenes. The whole is in Carrara marble. 
It would be striking in any church at home, but it is un- 
usually so in its present surroundings. Indeed, the prac- 
tically-minded visitor cannot forbear to wonder how it got 
there. It would be difficult to convey it now. In the forties 
the task must have been greater still. The kind and gentle 
nun with us wondered, too, how it was done. The church 
is clean and well kept, but calls for no particular remark. 
On the pediment of the church, an inscription, in Urdu and 
in Latin, records the circumstances of its building. And 
these two dissimilar languages are also neighbours on the 
Begum’s tomb. 

About four hundred yards from the church is the palace 
of the convert princess. It is an admirable building, and 
shows that practical and capable sense that distinguished 
its foundress. It is now used as an orphanage and a boys’ 
school. Some of the marble inlaid rooms still remain, but 
the pictures of the adventurers and worthies of the period 
are now in Government House, Allahabad. They are a 
strange party,—Ventura and Allard, trainers of the Sikh 
army, Ochterlony and Cartwright, correct and proper 
British generals, and nondescript adventurers like Solaroli 
and Troup, who married the sisters of Dyce Sombre. There 
is no better commentary on the history of Sardhana than this 
list. 

‘Close by the church is the house and novitiate of the 
Capuchin Fathers, who are in charge of the Archdiocese of 
Agra. This Catholic settlement is indeed as the shadow of 
a great rock in a barren land. 


II. 


India is no exception to the rule that the East is the home 
of strangeness and surprise. In that part of it which isknown | 
as Hindustan, Christians of any kind are very few. The 
Moslem centres of Delhi, Agra and Lucknow, and the Hindu 
strongholds of Benares and Allahabad, radiate opposition 
to the teachings of our Lord. But near the town of Meerut, 
where the mutiny began, and barely fifty miles from im- 
perial and fanatical Delhi, there is this small Catholic oasis 
in a spiritually arid ground. 
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The history of the settlement of Sardhana is as strange 
as its situation. The closing years of the eighteenth century 
saw many changes in India, where the throne of the feeble 
Mogul emperors was shaken and broad domains began to 
slip from their grasp. It was the golden hour of the adven- 
turer, and fortune-seekers flocked to India. 

There were many French amongst them, and one of them 
was Walter Reinhardt, whose French nationality was as 
dubious as his character. He was probably born at Treves, 
but he entered the French service and found himself at 
Pondicherry. Later he was under the command of Law, a 
Scot in French service, and after the surrender of Trichino- 
poly to the British in 1752, he joined their service. Four 
years later he deserted and rejoined the French as a ser- 
geant. Reinhardt next appears as a battalion commander 
in the very irregular army of the usurping Nawab of Bengal, 
Mir Kasim (more correctly, Kasim Ali). It was in his ser- 
vice that Reinhardt shamefully shot down at Patna, sixty 
British prisoners, together with a number of hapless natives ; 
and efforts to whitewash him have not been successful. 
Reinhardt was a scoundrelly adventurer, and there is little 
use trying to prove otherwise. It was about this time that 
Reinhardt became known as Sombre, corrupted by the 
Indians into Sumru. 

After the fall of Mir Kasim, he went West to seek his 
fortune, and collected a considerable and unattractive rabble, 
who were the means of the founding of the fief of Sardhana, 
and ultimately of several Catholic churches and endowments. 
These mercenaries were doughty fighters, but vastly un- 
pleasant neighbours. 

In 1774, when in the service of the Mogul emperor, 
Sombre Reinhardt obtained a grant of land at Sardhana, 
near Meerut. Reputations were seldom inquired into in those 
days, and memories were conveniently short. Four years 
later, in 1778, Sombre died, prosperous and respected, and 
his tomb may be seen in Agra. He built a church there, 
which is still in use. Such briefly is the career of a typical 
adventurer of those times. 

Sombre left behind him a son, by his Moslem wife, who, 
poor soul, was a mad woman. His fief, and all his property, 
together with his mercenaries, he bequeathed to a favourite 
slave-girl, who is the subject of this article. 

The origin of this remarkable woman is obscure. She 
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was almost certainly of Arab origin, but illegitimate. She was 
a Mohammedan. The report, current in some quarters, that 
she was the lawful daughter of a local noble is not probable. 
Although known as the Begum Sombre or Sumru, she was 
never married to Reinhardt. She had no children by him. 

The Begum was manifestly a lady of parts. Her per- 
sonality was considerable, and she immediately stepped into 
the position of Sombre; no small proof of her powers. It 
was not an easy thing for an Asiatic woman, of uncertain 
origin and dubious position, to administer a large estate and 
to command a lawless band of hireling soldiery. 

On May 7, 1781, the Begum was baptized at Agra by 
Father Gregorio, a Carmelite. She received the name of 
Joanna. At the same time, the son of Sombre, by his mad 
wife, was baptized under the name of Aloysius, a pious but 
not very happy choice. 

From the date of her reception into the Church this gifted 
woman proved a most devout and generous member of the 
community. 

In 1788, the Emperor at Delhi, Shah Alam, with a folly 
born of feebleness, went to war with some of his disobedient 
vassals. His badly-led forces soon got into difficulties, but 
with the help of the Sardhana forces, and the personal 
presence and resource of the Begum, the Mogul army was 
extricated and Shah Alam was saved. The intrepid lady 
was publicly thanked by the Emperor in open durbar. 

In 1792, the Begum married one of her officers, Levas- 
soult. The union was most unpopular, and relations with the 
troops became strained. Finally, in 1795, a mutiny broke 
out. The Princess fled with her husband, each vowing that 
neither would survive the other. Levassoult was on horse- 
back. His wife was in a palanquin, her usual form of con- 
veyance. They were pursued and overtaken but three miles 
from Sardhana. Shots were fired, and in the confusion, 
through fear of capture, the Begum stabbed herself. Blood 
flowed from the palanquin. ‘The cry was raised that the 
Princess was dead. The distraught Levassoult galloped to 
the palky. Twice he called to his wife, but received no 
answer. Drawing a pistol, he placed it in his mouth, fired, 
and fell dead. The wound of the lady proved but trivial, 
and she soon recovered, but was captured by her mutinous 
regiments. They treated her ill. She was kept tied to a 
gun for some days, and was in a sad plight. But another 
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adventurer, and an old leader of her army, intervened. This 
was George Thomas, once an Irish sailor, now a ruler, who 
is said to have connived at the mutiny. However, the Begum 
was set free, and peace restored. 

The son of General Sombre, Aloysius, behaved badly. 
He hastened from Delhi to share in the plunder, but his weak 
character and rapacious nature disgusted all, and he was got 
rid of and left the place. 

The Begum’s troops were always in request. Scindia, the 
Mahratta chief of Gwalior, often hired them. In 1803, at the 
Battle of Assaye, the Sardhana troops were ranged against 
the British. But Lord Lake’s victory at Laswari, a little 
later, put an end to the Mahratta power, and the Begum 
had to make her peace with the paramount power. Her dif- 
ferences with the British were slight, and a hearty kiss from 
the victorious general, immediately after the Battle of Las- 
wari, put matters right. The astute lady had chosen the 
day well. Even the hour was propitious, as the victor had 
just finished his dinner. 

Her military career was now over. She was about fifty- 
three years of age, and from this time she devoted all her 
energies to her religion. Up to this period, her numerous 
campaigns, her singular adventures, and her unceasing 
wanderings, had afforded her but few opportunities of show- 
ing her zeal for the Catholic Church. The shrewdness, 
generosity, and warmth of heart, so conspicuous in her public 
life, were from henceforth turned to nobler objects. She 
built the present church at Sardhana. It was completed in 
1822, from designs by Major Regholini, one of her officers. 
She liberally endowed the churches of Madras, Calcutta, 
Agra, and Bombay. At Meerut she built a church, with 
presbytery, for the Catholic troops there. Amongst her bene- 
factions were Rs. 150,000 to the Holy See and Rs. 50,000 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta for their poor. 

Unselfish, generous, devout, and enthusiastic, this mar- 
vellous woman died at Sardhana on January 27, 1836. As 
she is said to have been born in 1750 she was probably 
eighty-six at her death. 

She left no heirs of her body. The son of General Sombre, 
the unlovable Aloysius, was survived by a daughter, who 
married George Dyce, the Scottish manager of the estates. 
Their son, David Ochterlony Dyce-Sombre, inherited the 
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Begum’s property. He had no issue; but his wife, Mary 
Anne, daughter of Lord St. Vincent, did not die till 1856, 
Dyce Sombre died in London. His remains were taken to 
Sardhana, where they rest close to the Begum. His widow 
ultimately disposed of what property remained. 

In 1839, Dyce Sombre was in Rome. On the third anni- 
versary of the death of the Begum, a Solemn Requiem was 
sung in San Carlo al Corso. There Dr. (afterwards Car- 
dinal) Wiseman preached on the text, St. Matthew viii. 11: 
“I say to you that many shall come from the East and the 
West,” etc. It was a suitable finale to the strange career. 

Such, then, is an outline of the life of this devoted child 
of Holy Church. Few would have ventured to foretell that 
the slave-girl of a pseudo-French adventurer would become 
first a leader of armies in the field, and then the founder of 
churches, orphanages, and convents. 

Forgotten are the roystering mercenaries, the self-seeking 
adventurers, the Mogul emperors and the British generals. 
But in November of this year (1922), bishops and priests 
will gather to keep the centenary of the Church at Sardhana, 
and the memory of the devout Eastern Princess will linger 
fragrantly in the prayers of the folk of God whom she has 


benefited by her foundations. 
REGINALD SCHOMBERG. 


NoTE.—Authorities or works consulted in the above: Keene, 
H. G., Hindustan under Free Lances (London, 1907). 
Imp. Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXII. (Oxford, 1908). 
Sardhana, Anon., Second Edition (Agra, 1902). Smith, 
V. A., Oxford History of India (Oxford, 1920). Murray, 
Handbook jor India (London, 1922). 
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CATHOLICS AND THE STUDY OF 
RELIGIONS 


HERE are we in regard to the study of Religious 

W Ethnology and the History of Religions? That 

is to say, where are we Catholics? Thirty years 
ago, the question would have been embarrassing, almost 
meaningless. No position had been reached because there 
had been no movement. Such scholarship as existed was, in 
this department, defensive, static, negative. There was no 
orientation, no programme. Catholic instinct, indeed, did 
not recoil before the conquests of the evolutionary hypotheses 
over the popular imagination. But that instinct was merely 
a shield. It could provide no positive facts, and, to its 
enemies, appeared but the purest apriorism in the sphere of 
scientific Method. 

And yet, in reality, no one should have been so fitted as 
Catholic scholars to enter the field of Religious Ethnology. 
What was simpler than to call upon the thousands of mis- 
sioners in every part of the globe, observers at first hand, 
of every phase of cultural development, to gather in facts, 
religious, social, economic, linguistic, for the assortment, 
analysis and synthesis of trained specialists in Europe? But 
what facts, and what specialists? At that time, where were 
the Catholic Ethnologists who were prepared to frame a 
practical guestionnaire, and where were the missioners with 
a preparation technical enough to permit a critical examina- 
tion and apperception of the facts? As early as 1889, in- 
deed, the Abbé de Broglie, in his Problémes et Conclusions 
de l’Histoire des Religions, had done something to awaken 
the Catholic conscience, but his Revue des Religions, after 
a short struggle with indifference, came to an untimely end. 
In England, many years later, Father Plater, S.J., faced the 
problem enthusiastically. He wrote to missioners in Africa 
and Asia. In vain. It was clear that a double work must 
be undertaken, based on firm foundations. Scholars must 
be trained and missioners directed before a Catholic and 
positive contribution to Religious Ethnology could be 
realized. 

It was the consciousness of these needs and this possibility 
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that inspired the first publication of Anthropos in 1906. It 
was to be an “ Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Volker-und 
Sprachenkunde ” and was to be edited by Pater Wilhelm 
Schmidt, S.V.D., “unter Mitarbeit Zahlreicher Missionare.” 
The dominant note of its purpose was struck in the opening 
article, ‘‘Le réle scientifique des Missionnaires,” by Mgr. 
Alexandre Le Roy; and during 1906, in four remarkable 
articles on “ Die moderne Ethnologie,” a definite orientation 
for Catholic scholarship was proposed. Pater Schmidt is 
to-day the leader of a School. He is frankly recognized 
by Protestants in Europe and America as an Ethnologist sans 
pareil. 

We cannot sketch here the history of the ‘“ Kulturhis- 
torische Methode,” and of the ever-increasing activity of 
Catholics in the study of Comparative Religions. It is 
significant, though, merely to note a few names: Bandrillart 
and Bricout, Bros and Brou, Condamin and Capert, Carnoy 
and Casartelli, Dahlmann and Dhorme, Gradbner and 
Grandmaison, Habert and Huby, Jonghe and Koppers, 
Lagrange and Le Roy, Martindale and Menghin, Power and 
Pinard de la Boullaye, Rousselot and Turchi, Valensin and 
de la Vallée-Poussin. To understand, however, the origin 
of the “Semaine d’Ethnologie religieuse,”’ we need refer to 
but two or three facts. In 1911, thanks largely to Pater 
W. Schmidt, the editor of ‘Anthropos and Pére Bouvier, S.]J., 
then Professor in the French Scholasticate at Hastings, a 
meeting was held in the University of Louvain. Professors 
and missioners, representatives of religious orders and con- 
gregations, universities and scientific societies, discussed the 
ways and means of furthering among Catholic scholars, mis- 
sioners and students, the scientific study of Comparative Re- 
ligion. Those two days of deliberation issued, in 1912, in 
the first Semaine, held at Louvain between August 27th and 
September 4th. Lectures were delivered by specialists on 
the fundamental principles of Ethnology and the Study of 
Religions, on Philology and Mythology, on the Culture of 
uncivilized peoples and Magic, on the relations of Religion 
to Ethics, Death and a future Life. In the second part of 
the Semaine a special study was made of Totemism and 
Exogamy, a subject made topical by the publication of 
Frazer’s four volumes under that title. Throughout the 
week practical lectures were given by missioners fresh from 
their labours in various mission-fields throughout the world. 
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The results of this inauguration were immediate, many 
and manifest. Interest was aroused, enthusiasm awakened, 
everyone was impatient for more. The Committee was given 
no rest. A second Semaine must be arranged for the follow- 
ing year. The work was easier. The way had been cleared, 
the main lines laid down, a cadre for future meetings formed. . 
Meanwhile some notable works stimulated zeal. In I9gI1, 
l'Abbé Bricout had edited O2 en est l’ Histoire des Religions, 
and in 1912 appeared Christus, Manuel d'Histoire des Re- 
ligions, edited by Pére Huby, and Manuale di Storia delle 
Religioni, by N. Turchi. In 1913, therefore, again at 
Louvain, a second Semaine was held. And then the world 
war. . . . The plans for 1914 were of course frustrated. 
Only in the present year did it become possible to resume 
the work. Some of the pioneers were, alas, no more. But 
in Pére Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., a successor was found 
to take the place of the lamented Pére Bouvier as Secrétaire 
adjoint to the Semaine. 

For months the two secretaries were ceaselessly engaged 
in gathering together the old threads. In addition, new 
members were invited. Detailed arrangements in regard to 
the entertainment of guests had to be made, and the sore 
problem of finance, rendered doubly difficult by the variety 
and vicissitudes of the Exchange, had to be faced. By the 
beginning of September, however, everything was ready. The 
semainiers numbered 186, including 29 con/érenciers, but 
the housing problem was adequately solved by the extra- 
ordinary charity of Catholic Tilburg. 

It would be out of the question to attempt here even the 
most summary chronicle of the events from September 6th— 
14th, or to reduce to an analysis the multitude of facts and 
ideas presented in the 45 sessions of the Semaine. The de- 
tailed Report, shortly to be published, will contain the con- 
ferences in full, and it is to be hoped that many in England, 
who had no opportunity to hear them, will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to see the lectures in print. Here it is 
desired only to communicate some impressions, necessarily 
subjective, and therefore incomplete, but which may serve 
to illustrate something of the tone and spirit which prevailed. 

Firstly, then, the Semaine was Catholic. There were re- 
presentatives from every country between Hungary and 
California, Sicily and Lithuania,—even from China. The 
assembly was addressed indifferently in Latin and French, 
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English and German, Italian and Dutch. During the inter- 
vals you could overhear Czechs and Jugo-Slavs, speaking 
in their own tongues, the wonderful works of the week. All 
sorts and conditions of men were there: Benedictines and 
Franciscans, Dominicans and Jesuits, Missioners of the Holy 
Ghost, and of the Sacred Heart, Missioners of the Divine 
Word and Oblates of Mary Immaculate, professors and 
students, clerics and laymen, doctors and men of business. 
The war had become paleontological. Paris talked with 
Budapest, Brussels with Berlin, Milan with Vienna, Cam- 
bridge with Cracow, and, of course, Tilburg with all the 
world. 

It was more than catholic: it was Roman Catholic. There 
was no mistaking the note of Faith, firm, full, fervent. The 
proceedings opened with the Mass of the Holy Ghost, cele- 
brated by Mgr. Diepen, in the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
the President, Pater Schmidt, solemnly consecrated the whole 
work of the week to the Sacred Heart, each day was begun 
by imploring the grace and illumination of the Holy Ghost, 
public prayer was offered up for dead members of the 
Semaine, and a solemn Benediction brought the work to an 
end. The sentiment of Faith was aggressive and con- 
tagious. Great scholars, in whose learned books these 
matters are explained positively, logically, coldly, here 
begged leave to open their hearts. It was as though we were 
sitting at home, around our own hearth, listening to our elder 
brothers. It was a genuinely remarkable experience to listen 
to the author of Der Ursprung der Gottesidee as he revealed, 
not merely what he ¢hought of evolutionary sociology, but 
what he /e/¢ about it. There were moments, possible only 
in a congress of great Catholic scholars, when this intimate 
and delicate domesticity of erudition, this sisterhood of Faith 
and Science, this compenetration of apostolic zeal and pro- 
found learning, issued into something more. All the com- 
plexities of conflicting data, all the passion of contro- 
versy, all the struggles for the truth, were quieted. We were 
conscious of a great simplicity, which you might name vari- 
ously, but which was nothing else than a love for our Lord 
Jesus Christ, His Truth and His Church. Here I may not 
mention names. But, more than once, passages in the lec- 
tures were pronounced with a tremulous voice and not without 
moistened eyes. 

Correlative to this sentiment was an intellectual assur- 
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ance of a positive position. Catholic scholarship was at last 
constructive, and the scholars knew it. We were no longer 
applauding with hesitation the attacks made by Lang on 
Agnostic Evolutionism, we were not simply welcoming the 
aid of non-Catholic students of Religion, such as Séderblom 
or Swanton, Kréber or Dixon. Catholic Ethnology had a 
Method, and that Method had borne abundant fruit. 

The historico-cultural Method in Ethnology has guided, 
and has been corroborated by, the innumerable researches 
recorded in the pages of Anthropos during the last sixteen 
years, and it has been admirably described in Father Grab- 
ner’s Methode der Ethnologie (Heidelberg, 1911). With the 
clarity and precision characteristic of the best French 
thought, Pére Pinard de la Boullaye gave a masterly sum- 
mary of the Method, emphasizing its rejection of open 
apriorism or surreptitious implications, its patient accumu- 
lation of genuine data, its slow deductions made inevitable 
by the convergence of accumulating probabilities, its entirely 
a posteriori determination in space and time of the varied 
Kultur-Kraeis, and its consequent rejection of conclusions 
built on flimsy analogies and half-examined, wholly-mis- 
interpreted facts. 

The whole of the first two days, indeed, was noisy with the 
tumbling stones of evolutionary hypotheses. Pater Koppers’ 
careful examination of the economics and sociology of early 
cultural cycles, Pére Pinard’s further analyses of the philo- 
logical and psychological methods, Professor Carnoy’s study 
of the Indo-European languages and cultures, and finally, 
not to mention others, the two remarkable conferences by 
le Chanoine Bros on “ Doctrines sociologiques évolution- 
nistes,”’ served as converging rays bringing a focus of intense 
light to bear on the faulty method and gratuitous assertions 
of Durkheim and his followers. The work was thus in a 
sense negative,—analytic, critical, corrosive,—but it sent us 
on our way with a great assurance. 

The third day was interesting and important, by reason 
especially of the two hours consecrated to “ délibérations sur 
les recherches et les expéditions & faire.” Altogether during 
the Week four hours were devoted to such constructive dis- 
cussion. I have said that the unity of Faith was everywhere 
apparent. But here was an open field for the tilting of 
Opinions. Every one spoke with the utmost frankness, and 
that he might do it with more verve, each spoke in the lan- 
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guage that lay nearest to his heart: Padre Gemelli, for 
example, in Italian, Pater Schmidt in German, Pére Pinard 
in French, Father Thomas Fish, learned in Sumerian, from 
Cambridge, in English. Everyone had something to say, 
had no scruples in saying it. Thus on the problem of fur- 
thering the study of Religious Ethnology in seminaries the 
discussion became animated. Why not one hour a week for 


six years? . . . or perhaps a summer course, a Semaine for 
seminarians? . . . How can bishops and religious superiors 
be persuaded? . .. This is what we do at St. Gabriel. 
Something of the sort is done at Prague. . . . At Bonn we 
have a Seminar. . . . No! no! impossible. Theological 
students are burdened, as it is, to exhaustion. . . . Let us 
be practical. . . . Everything must be perfectly voluntary 


There was here no swearing in the words of any master, there 
was everywhere personality and conviction. Yet it was clear 
that the purpose of conflict was not triumph, but co-operative 
construction. This was still clearer in the suggestions that 
were made. Definite problems, detailed questions, practical 
orientations were proposed. Thus Wundt’s sociological 
view of Prayer was to be attacked by a psychological analysis 
of the “ Prayer-relation” between the Individual and God, 
and by the recognition of an unanalysable element of Grace 
as constitutive of the complete objectivity of the facts of this 
relation. Professor Carnoy emphasized the importance of 
a careful study of Sacrifice and Prayer among the Greeks 
and Romans; Pére de Grandmaison opened the practical 
question of bringing our scattered specialists and younger 
students into active relation. Pére Pinard suggested an 
examination of some part of the rich material concerning 
“Paroles interieures’ with a view to discriminating, for 
example, what is natural or supernatural, coincidental or 
providential. 

With the fourth day began the second part of the Semaine, 
the detailed study of Sacrifice. To many it must have 
seemed, in more senses than one, the central day of the meet- 
ing; among interesting days the most interesting, the richest 
in striking suggestions, and the most notable by reason of 
the bold statement of some novel views. The notion of Sacri- 
fice was examined in its historical manifestations, in its 
psychological implications, in the literary utterances of India, 
and in the actual practice of the Kei islanders. The same 
subject was continued on the following day, when specialists 
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described the ideal and concrete aspects of Sumerian and 
Hebraic, Arabian and Classical forms of Sacrifice. It is 
difficult to refrain from entering upon a detailed summary 
of each of these masterly expositions; but I must be content 
to refer readers to the Compte-Rendu, which will shortly 
appear, to Pater Koppers’ lecture on the Religion of the 
Fuegians, which (as I understand) will appear in Ziudes, 
and to the already-published essay of Pater Schmidt, Z7A- 
nologische Bemerkungen zu theologischen Opjfertheorien 
(Médling bei Wien, 1922). The cumulative effect of these 
studies was the inevitable conclusion that the evolutionist 
theories of Tylor and Jevons, Reinach and Durkheim, Wundt 
and Loisy, are utterly untenable. Pater Schmidt detailed 
in an hour the results of years of patient accumulation of 
facts and careful analysis of data. Our vision was carried 
down the long corridor of the ages, past the earliest of written 
records, to the remote Urkulturen. There was no leaping 
in the dark, no far-fetched analogies, no sweeping syntheses, 
none of those statements which are superbement beaux, 
absolument faux. There are facts; and the facts are that in 
the very earliest of Sacrifices there is an act of homage to 
the Supreme Giver of Life, without destruction or a sacrificial 
meal. As will be seen, history is not only against the evolu- 
tionists, but is a criticism of a theological definition. Pro- 
fessor Wunderle’s lecture, ‘Die Psychologie des Opfers,” 
was hardly less remarkable. His deep psychological pene- 
tration reached past prehistoric altar sites to primitive souls, 
beyond the outward traces of sacrificial rites to the inner 
spirit of prayer which underlies and accompanies all sacri- 
fice. And if in all this we may have felt some misgivings, 
reassurance came when Pater Koppers described his own 
initiation into the religious community of the Fuegians, a 
people described by Darwin as being devoid of all religion 
and who in reality, in their sixty-two prayers to Vatauinéuva, 
reveal a confidence in, a dependence on, an effort at com- 
munion with, God which is as remarkable as anything in 
monotheistic religion. Yet these Yagans, now almost extinct, 
are a pygmoid people, representing one of the very earliest 
of the cultural cycles. 

The fifth day was Sunday, and was a day of repose. It 
was needed. The life had been strenuous. The lecturers 
had much to say, and with limited time, spoke for the most 
part rapidly, with energy and with extreme concentration of 
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thought. Each day embraced six lectures, and during the 
three intervals the discussion was often of a free, but tech- 
nical, character. But Sunday had a particular significance. 
It illustrated, and gave us time to reflect upon, the remark- 
able way in which the citizens of Tilburg, by their public 
and private charity, collaborated in the work of the Week. 
On that day the collected members of the Semaine were 
officially received in the Town Hall and addressed by the 
Burgomeister ; some fifty or so private motor-cars were then 
found to be at our disposal; we were driven to the beautiful 
woods at Oisterwijck and here entertained in a handsome 
manner. The cars were the possession of Catholic families 
of Tilburg, who had placed, absolutely free, their houses at 
the disposal of the Semainiers. We became literally chil- 
dren in these families. Particular delicacy of charity was 
shown to members from countries where the Exchange made 
purchases in Holland impossible. On Monday evening we 
were invited to a magnificent orchestral concert, on Tues- 
day a choral entertainment was given, and on Wednesday, 
the last night, we were called to a banquet of the most lavish 
character. But in, and under, all these demonstrations, what 
was particularly manifest was the Catholic spirit, the full 
comprehension of the purpose of the Semaine, and the really 
religious eagerness to share, each in the measure of his 
means, in these scientific proceedings, which are pregnant 
in significance for the defence of the Faith. Some at least 
of the inhabitants of every country of Western Europe now 
know, with experimental knowledge, what can be realized 
when Catholic Idealism permeates and is constitutive of 
municipal] life. 

The last three days were devoted to the study of tribal 
initiations, secret societies and pre-Christian mysteries. 
Again the proper orientation was given by Pater Schmidt’s 
luminous review of the whole subject. Again the facts are 
against the Evolutionists. In the most “rudimentary” of 
Urkulturen we can find initiations, not horrible with immoral 
rites preparatory to the licence of sexual promiscuity, but 
instinct with ethical conceptions and directed to the founda- 
tion and permanence of a monogamous family life. The 
origin of the secret societies was hinted at in an interesting 
speculation. During the matriarchal cycle, in the exogamous 
period, the men from a variety of tribes were of course sub- 
ject to the predominance of the unitribal women, whose posi- 
tion was further favoured by their privileges in economic life. 
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It was the mere male in reaction to this condition, who 
sought, in secret societies, an outlet for his purposes. 

These days were made interesting by the fact that the 
single English lecture was delivered. Dr. Ehrlich, who is a 
professor in Ljubljana, Jugo-Slavia, spent some time at 
Oxford studying Ethnology, and is an authority on tribal 
initiation and secret societies in Australia. Still, one could 
not help regretting that English scholarship was not more 
fully represented in this international assembly of Catholic 
scholars. English is one of the three recognized languages 
of the Semaine, and many tributes were paid to the C.T.S. 
Histories of Religions. Yet the many attacks on English 
and American non-Catholic ethnologists had to be made by 
scholars of France and Italy, Germany and Bohemia. 

The final lectures were models of scholarly presentation. 
The Mysteries of Osiris, of Eleusis, of Adonis and Attis, and 
finally of Mithra, were described and discussed respectively 
by Dr. Junker, l’Abbé de Caluwe, Pére Duhr, S.J., and le 
chanoine Van Crombrugghe. Finally, Pére de Grandmaison 
summarized principles and conclusions in a masterly vue 
d’ensemble. He did not repeat the facts. We had just had 
them in abundance. But he seemed almost to spring to his 
task. He talked rapidly, emphatically, at times almost pas- 
sionately. He knew his opponents and hated their methods 
because they are ill-fashioned, false, prejudiced. His words 
were instinct with personality, but persuasion did not de- 
pend on that. His remarkable analysis showed in the clear- 
est light the completest autonomy of primitive Christianity 
and the chasms of essential differences between this and the 
resurrectionist myths of pagan antiquity. 

The militant note of this closing conference was in har- 
mony with the total achievement. During the solemn Bene- 
diction, in the Church of the Sacred Heart, many of us felt 
profoundly that here in quiet Tilburg a great blow had been 
struck at His enemies, and the enemies of His Church, at 
neo-pagan postulates and pseudo-scientific falsehoods, and 
that the blow had been struck, not here or there in the dark, 
but openly, defiantly, with precision, at the very heads of 
anti-Christian propaganda. More. There had been in- 
vasion. New positions were taken up, and there was a com- 
plete assurance that this positive and constructive spirit would 
continue to guide Catholic scholars in the defence of Catholic 


Faith. 
GERALD WALSH. 














THE RECENT RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 
AMONG THE SCOTTISH 
FISHER-FOLK 


a ik Spirit breatheth where He will.” These are 
the words of our Lord which the present writer 
has often repeated to himself during the past 
twelve months when he has been thinking over the work- 
ings of the “ Revival Movement” among the fisher-folk on 
the North-East coast of Scotland, particularly from Aber- 
deen to Inverness. Here is a race of people who for one 
reason or another are inculpably cut off from the rites of the 
Church.1 For over three hundred years they have lived in 
schism and heresy, “tossed to and fro and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine’’"—cold and cheerless as the 
winds that sweep over the shires of Aberdeen and Banff in 
winter time from the grey North Sea. 

Strangers often complain that these fisher-folk of the 
Moray Firth and Buchan coasts are dour and hard; yet this 
is not quite true, for, once their confidence has been won, 
it is difficult to find a more kindly, hospitable and warm- 
hearted race. 

Moreover, from a psychological point of view, there is a 
marked temperamental difference between them and the 
average cautious Lowland Scot. The religion of the latter 
finds expression in moral action; that of the former in 
emotion. The intellectual life of this fisher class develops 
from feeling. They move along the line of emotion, not on 
the plane of intellect. Their ideas are clothed with senti- 
ment. Their religious observances are in a marked degree 
coloured by emotion. 

During the past year, these fisher-folk of North-East Scot- 
land have been reawakened to a sense of religion as per- 
haps never before. This Revival was not just accidental. 
Even when looked at from a purely human point of view 
there might be quite sufficient to account for it—the bad 
herring season, and the “ natural instinct of the people to ‘ get 
religion,’” as a rather sceptical onlooker described it. 


* Exclusive of Aberdeen itself, I believe I am correct in stating that there 
are not more than twelve Catholic fishermen on the whole of this coast, i.e., from 
Inverness to Peterhead. 
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But one should also bear in mind that for eight months 
previously there had been a very definite crusade of prayer 
in the Protestant churches up and down the land that the 
“dry bones” might live again. 

There had been definite and deliberate preparation for a 
“spiritual offensive,” and nowhere had this campaign been 
more aggressive than in East Anglia, particularly in Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft. The atmosphere of these strongholds 
of Evangelical Protestantism was charged with expectancy 
and belief that their prayers would not be unanswered. 

There was a similar “‘ expectancy” even in the far North 
of Scotland. Ministers and their people were hoping and 
praying—but did not know the hour . 

During the last sixty or seventy years great changes have 
come over the Scotch fisher-folk, who, from being a race 
of smugglers and drunkards, have become, on the whole, 
sober, industrious, honest, and religious; and the beginning 
of these changes dates from the revival of 1859, which, be- 
ginning in America, came to Great Britain, via Ulster, and 
swept over Scotland until it reached Peterhead in Aberdeen- 
shire. Its leader, so far as Aberdeenshire was concerned, was 
James Turner, a cooper and herring-curer, a remarkable 
character, who, in two years before his death, was the means 
of “converting " ! more than eight thousand souls along the 
coast of North-East Scotland. This far-reaching ‘‘ reforma- 
tion of manners” (it was no less) was followed by invasion 
by the Salvation Army, whose emotional appeal “ caught on” 
and produced another revival, which was followed in due 
course by yet another, having its origin with the Baptist sect, 
whose chapels are now found all along the Aberdeenshire 
and Banffshire coasts. 

It was upon this same race of Scotsmen that the “ spiritual 
offensive,” begun in East Anglia in the spring of 1921, was 
to have the most marked effect. 

Great Yarmouth is the largest herring fishing port in the 
world. During the months of October and November each 
year the port is a scene of feverish activity. The harbour, 
which extends from Gorleston pier to Yarmouth bridge, a 
distance of more than two miles, is packed with fishing boats. 
Lowestoft is not so large a port. There are generally more 


* Throughout this article, the word “conversion” is used as by all Evangelical 
Protestants to denote that “conscious turning to Jesus Christ '’ and the 
“ appropriating to oneself through faith the free gift of His Salvation "—as a 
result of the raising of emotional fervour. 
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than 1,000 craft at Yarmouth, constantly coming in and out, 
discharging their herring. There would be about six 
hundred boats at Lowestoft. This represents a total of about 
sixteen thousand men and boys, as each herring drifter 
carries a crew of nine or ten.!. Besides the male element, 
there are usually about three thousand Scots lassies working 
at the curing of the herrings, living in Yarmouth or in 
Lowestoft. 

The summer herring fishing, both on the East and West 
coasts of Scotland and in the Shetlands had been a failure. 
The early autumn fishing, carried on from the Tweed to the 
Humber, had also failed. The combined fleet had congre- 
gated in Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 

The ten days of the November full moon mark the climax 
of the fishing. Everything centres on this. After that week 
the herring move on in their mysterious migration and the 
boats begin to return home to the North. 

The Yarmouth fishing is ¢he fishing of the whole year. 
Everything depends on it. The spring and the summer fish- 
ings may be unsuccessful—but it is always and often possible 
to make good by these few weeks in October and November. 

In 1921, perhaps as never before, had the hopes of the 
Scottish fishermen been centred on the Yarmouth season. 
But from the first week things turned out badly. Before 
long everyone saw that the season was going to fail. The 
confident hopes, so often realized in the past, met with dis- 
appointment. The outlook for the winter was very, very 
dark. Skippers and crews knew well that, humanly speak- 
ing, nothing could save them. They saw quite clearly that 
they would return home to Scotland even more deeply in 
debt than when they started. 

What happened? What was the result on the crews 
themselves? As to the greater number they gave themselves 
to prayer . 


“Wherefore unto the Lord my cry 
I causéd to ascend, 
My humble supplication 
I to the Lord did send.” 


This is how the fishermen themselves would have expressed 
it in the Scots metrical version of the Psalms. 


* Out of this vast number about ten would be baptized Catholics. In Octo- 
ber, 1921, I do not think there were more than six practising Catholics among 
the Scots fishermen at Yarmouth and Lowestoft. Among the lassies the pro- 
portion is higher, as many come from the Catholic Hebrides and Ireland. 
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Those last weeks of October, and throughout the month 
of November, witnessed strange scenes in Yarmouth. The 
principal centres of religious activity were Deneside Wes- 
leyan Church and St. George’s, with forenoon prayer meet- 
ings in the King Street Congregational Church. The after- 
noon meetings at Deneside were quieter and less crowded. 
In the evening, when the fisher lassies were off work and 
the fishermen were ashore, the buildings were packed to the 
doors with thronging crowds, over sixty per cent of whom 
were Scottish fishermen and fisher lassies. 

To quote from the words of an eye-witness: 


On November 4th we arrived in Deneside Wesleyan Church, 
seated for thirteen hundred people, only in time to get into the 
far back gallery—the place was so full. The address by the 
Reverend A. Douglas Brown (a Baptist minister), who had been 
one of the pioneers of the revival movement in East Anglia six 
months before, was pointed and impressive, and the appeal 
brought a good number of men and women into the inquiry room. 
There were many conversions that night. When the hymn “ Sing 
them over again to me” was given out there was a full and ready 
response. There followed a number of prayers and petitions. 
Here are a few examples of them: 


“There’s them that’s wanting tae come tae Ye this nicht: 
Just claim Yer ain this nicht, Lord.” 


“May no one gang back the nicht 
But jist cam awa tae our Jesus.” 

Recent converts were then invited to tell their own story. 
Forthwith they sprang up from all parts of the building—middle- 
aged weather-beaten skippers, fresh healthy-looking lads from 
“the Broch” or Buckie, and a number of lassies... . . a long 
series of “testimonies,” followed by a stream of “penitents” 
making their way to the vestry... .. There is a stir in the 
audience. “Jock Troup’s going to speak,” is whispered around, 
and the now famous converted cooper of Wick mounted the plat- 
form and gave his own testimony. 

“It was over five years ago in the Kingston Y.M.C.A. that I 
was led to come to God, and I am glad to testify that I belong to 
Christ. Men, it is better for you to sail to heaven, even with 
sails torn, than the other way, with sails full set. Some people 
say that Iam mad. Well, men, I would rather go with Christ 
into an asylum than live with the devil and be credited with my 
senses. Men, when you come to Christ, you will live: aye, and 
you will have the happiest life in your life” [to use his own 
expression]. 

With a final hymn the meeting dispersed. But the evening's 
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“offensive” was not over yet. In spite of the hour being 10.30 
p.m. Jock Troup and some of his staff carried on the campaign in 
the market-place on this raw November night. Even at this 
hour several men were converted, and joining hands, with hats 
and caps upraised, they sang together: 
“ Hallelujah, hallelujah for the Cross, 
It shall never suffer loss.” 

This is just typical of what went on in Yarmouth during 
those weeks. Over in Gorleston, at the headquarters of the 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen and at the Sailors’ 
Bethel on the South Quay, similar services to that described 
above were to be found in progress. Wandering around 
the streets at night the present writer often came across 
groups of fishermen gathered under some lamp-post, singing 
hymns with intense fervour or listening with hungry, eager 
faces to the fiery, passionate words of some young evan- 
gelist. Troup was evidently the hero of the movement. His 
personal appearance, his vigorous manner in praying and 
preaching, that tremendous conviction in his frequent ejacu- 
lations of ‘“ Amen” and “ Hallelujah,” gripped the Scotsmen 
in a way that some of the other speakers failed todo. More- 
over, “ Jock” had the advantage of being one of their “ ain 
folk.”" Yarmouth and Lowestoft seemed to re-echo with such 
hymns as “Throw out the life-line,” “‘ Will your anchor 
hold”; and with some of the ex-service men an immense 
favourite was, “When the roll is called up yonder, I'll be 
there.” 

And so the herring season of 1921 came toanend. The 
days grow shorter: December sets in; and the little drifters, 
leaving Yarmouth astern, dip their bows into the grey, green 
sea, as they start out on their long voyage home to the North. 
They bear with them a heavy burden of debt and material 
loss, but they feel they have a spiritual gain. 

“ Aye, aye, we’re awa’ hame wi’ nae muckle siller, but wi’ 
saved souls,” said one shy young fellow, and he was but one 
among many others with the same experience. 

With the return of the herring fleet to their home ports 
along the North-East coast of Scotland began the second 
phase of the revival. 

The “ Prairie Fire" kindled in Yarmouth did not immedi- 
ately light up the town of Peterhead with the same fierce- 
ness as in some of the other ports further north. Maybe the 
Buchan folk are hard on the surface, but they have hearts 
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and emotions as warm as the colour of their own red granite. 
Their spiritual awakening was less violent. In a few weeks 
there were evidences that, although there might be no flame, 
there was, to quote the words of the minister of the South 
U.F. Church, “a slow-burning fire "" smouldering in Peter- 
head. Open-air meetings in the streets began early in 
December under the leadership of ““ Dave” Cordiner. This 
young fisherman, about twenty-seven years of age, tall, with 
jet-black hair, is one of the most outstanding personalities 
of the whole revival. There is “something” in the quality 
of his preaching and prayer that compels attention. Whether 
the stories told of his burning his stock of cigarettes in the 
galley-fire on hearing the Voice of God are true or not, such 
an act is quite characteristic of the young evangelist who 
gathered such crowds around him whenever he appeared. 
On any winter morning one might come across Cordiner, 
dressed in the characteristic blue jersey and duffle trousers 
of the Scots fisherman, mixing with his fellows around the 
docks, talking to the unemployed at the Labour Exchange, 
and visiting the sick. 

The effect of Dave Cordiner’s personality and preaching 
on his listeners is shown by the fact that at his first open- 
air meeting thirty-four men and women were “ converted” 
and “gave testimony.” The various Protestant religious 
bodies in the town now combined in united gatherings, held 
in the hall of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, in which 
the Congregationalist (Rev. H.Hamnar) and South U.F. 
Minister (Rev. G. W. Allison) took a leading part. Even the 
leaders of Episcopalianism could not afford to neglect the 
revival going on in their midst, and Canon Wilkinson, Rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Peterhead, expressed his views on the 
movement in an article in the Glasgow Herald, in which he 
stated that he “was convinced that the Churches would be 
committing one of the most deplorable blunders in modern 
history if they fail to see in it an unconscious, but none the 
less daring and imperative challenge to their own spiritual 
efficiency.” 

We must now pass on further north. There is no space 
to describe in detail the revival as it affected the villages’ 
of St. Combs, Inverallochy and Cairnbulg, where James 
Turner began his apostolate, December 26, 1859. In all 
three places the usual meetings and “ conversions "’ took place 
under the leadership of a certain Pastor Clark, and were 
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accompanied by dangerous phenomena of a distinctly patho- 
logical nature, which may have been largely due to unstable, 
ill-balanced personalities—the result of long years of inter- 
marriage in these isolated communities. 

Fraserburgh —“ The Broch,” to give the town its familiar 
title—is the chief centre of the herring fishing in Scotland, 
with the reputation of being as bleak and cold, spiritually, 
as the wind-swept, grey granite streets of this somewhat grim 
and austere little town. 

Signs of a coming revival had not been wanting as far 
back as August, towards the close of the summer fishing. 
Then, on the return of the drifters from Yarmouth, a “ spiri- 
tual awakening” took place. Jock Troup arrived in “the 
Broch” with his friend and fellow-evangelist, Willie Bruce, 
himself a native of Fraserburgh and a convert of Troup. 
Going into the streets they preached in the usual manner, 
and on the first night the Baptist Church was filled, chiefly 
with just that class of young men often described as “ un- 
reached and lost to the Churches.” Many “sought salva- 
tion and found it in Christ that night,” to quote from a report 
by the Rev. W. Gilmour, Baptist Minister at Fraserburgh, 
to which we are greatly indebted. 

By the end of the first week the accommodation of the 
Baptist Church proved quite inadequate. The Congrega- 
tional Church was lent for overflow meetings. The converts 
included old age as well as youth. Some were over eighty 
years of age. For the first few weeks the effects of the 
revival in Fraserburgh were most marked among the fisher- 
folk, but later on the influence widened. 

Prayer meetings were held every day at various hours. 
“The great liberty prevailing, the numbers attending, and 
the transparent reality of broken and unfamiliar terms in 
which the salvation of men and the progress of the work is 
sought is very affecting,” writes the Baptist minister, who 
baptized several of his converts on the beach one Saturday 
afternoon in February. 

Jock Troup and Willie Bruce left Fraserburgh for Dundee 
about Christmas, and sceptical people expected that the 
revival would die down now that the influence of these two 
vital personalities had been withdrawn. However, a new 
leader appeared in a certain D. P. Thomson, a twenty-five 
year old student from Glasgow University. 

Until this moment the Presbyterian churches, always 
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cautious of novelty, had shown no formal sympathy with the 
revival in Fraserburgh. A conference of the ministers took 
place, and it was agreed that, as there was “a real spiritual 
movement in progress, and as there were many proofs of the 
presence of the Spirit of God,” they would offer their co- 
operation, and the big South U.F. Church would be opened 
for services each week-night. 

The revival scenes and meetings continued in Fraserburgh 
for many weeks. On revisiting the town in July of this year, 
we found that, although the excitement had all died down, 
the spiritual influence was still strikingly apparent. 

It is impossible within the space of a general article to 
give a detailed account of the revival as it affected all the 
towns and villages along the south side of the Moray Firth. 
I have revisited most of them this summer and will try to 
sum up my impressions of the movement in Gardenstown, 
Macduff, Cullen, Portsoy, Portknockie, Findochty, Portessie, 
Buckie, Port Gordon, Lossiemouth, Hopeman, Burghead, and 
in a few towns and villages in Sutherlandshire and Caith- 
ness, such as Helmsdale, Brora and Wick. 

In most of these fishing centres the revival began in 
earnest as soon as the drifters returned home from Yarmouth 
in December. Nearly all the fishermen had been influ- 
enced by what they had seen and heard in East Anglia, even 
if they had not actually been “ converted.” 

None of the above-mentioned towns or villages are as 
large as Fraserburgh or Peterhead. Their inhabitants form 
more or less self-centred communities with their own cus- 
toms and dialects, distinct from those of their neighbours. 

The revival in most of them did not depend for its success 
on outside speakers or leaders such as Troup or Cordiner, 
In nearly every town and village along the Moray Firth coast 
it was a movement from within. The ministers of the various 
churches conducted the services and meetings. I know of 
certain instances where they refused to allow stranger evan- 
gelists to speak, fearing an outbreak of violent emotional- 
ism such as had taken place in some villages further east. 

Not every place was stirred up. At Lossiemouth, for 
instance, the fisher-folk were hardly touched by the revival, 
whereas in Hopeman, only four miles away, nearly every man, 
woman and child seems to have been affected. In some 
of the Hopeman drifters I found that the whole crew had 
been “ converted,” or moved to “re-dedicate themselves to 
Christ.” By this is meant that the “ Master’s service” has 
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now become the all-absorbing interest in their lives. Hope- 
man fishermen are not excitable people, but a quiet, gentle, 
kindly folk. On the coast of Banffshire, between Port 
Gordon and Portknockie, of which the chief fishing centre 
is Buckie, I noticed that the revival had been felt in all 
the many different Protestant denominations to which my 
fishermen friends happen to belong—Established and U.F. 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Plymouth Brethren, Salva- 
tion Army, apart from eclectic congregations such as the 
“ Disciples of Christ.” 

Those who know the “ lie’ of the Moray Firth towns “ up 
the brae” and “ doon the brae ” (where the fisher-folk live) 
will appreciate the quiet humour of the following: 


The folk up the brae have heard nae call to repentance and 
consecration for the Lord’s service an’ they doot if we have. 
Aye, they’re hard an’ creetical up the toon. They're expectin’ 
that if the Lord wants them, He’ll come an’ ring them up specially 
on their telephones. They dinna understan’ that doon the toon 
the fisherman’s zrials are aye oot, an’ that he carries a receiver 
at his heart to catch the first whisper o’ the Spirit. Maybe we 
better have the open air meetin’ up the toon the nicht an’ rouse 
them wi’ “O sinner, the Saviour is calling for thee.” 


I was at Lerwick during the summer fishing and had the 
opportunity of getting into personal touch with many of the 
revival leaders who had gone up to conduct a special mission. 
On all sides I was told that “the men are quite changed 
this fishing; there have never been so many attending the 
mission.” 

It was a heavy season, both for the men themselves and 
for the lassies, who were kept busy day and night during the 
latter weeks. Every evening revival meetings were held, 
and great numbers (500—700) attended them. Many “ con- 
versions’ took place—over eighty at the services in connec- 
tion with the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. 

It is difficult to sum up in a few words exactly what are 
one’s personal impressions of this revival movement, taken 
as a whole, among the fisher-folk on the North-East coast 
of Scotland. 

Unfortunately, the general public, and even those who 
lived in the towns themselves, but were outside the work, 
only saw its more sensational aspects. The newspaper re- 
porters found in it excellent “copy,” and the stories they 
repeated were often of an agen and misleading 
character. 
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I happened to know the chief centres of the movement 
before it started, had lived among the fishermen themselves 
both ashore and afloat, and was in Yarmouth last autumn dur- 
ing the first days of the revival. I have also met a certain 
number of the local leaders and the ministers of the various 
denominations in order to gain reliable information. It is 
true that there has been extraordinary manifestations of en- 
thusiasm, and often what may seem wild and exuberant 
expression. But this is quite a different thing from wide- 
spread features of hysteria. 

It would certainly appear that there is a genuine revival 
of personal religion among these fishing communities, who 
in a sort of blind way are hungry for the things of God. 
It is quite certain that in many cases true acts of contrition 
have been drawn from the “converted,’’ whose souls have 
been brought into real interior contact with God and the 
foundations laid for lives of real goodness and endeavour. 

The majority of the so-called leaders are straightforward, 
earnest, enthusiastic young laymen, with a love for Jesus 
Christ passionately expressed and a yearning to bring souls to 
Him to “accept His free gift of salvation.” Yet the Catholic 
who listened to their preaching was invariably struck by the 
absence of any distinctive doctrinal message or mention of 
any Divine Society through which the individual is sancti- 
fied. Moreover, it was interesting to notice that the preachers 
evidently assumed that those who listened were thoroughly 
acquainted with the Bible and the sort of Christianity picked 
up from Protestant Sunday School or home teaching. In 
every case, Christianity, as they understood it, was taken as 
an undisputed fact. That any of the audience should doubt 
the inspiration of the Bible, or should want any other external 
authority for belief, did not enter into their scheme of things. 
It is but fair to say, however, that many of the preachers 
seemed to admit that they were only there “to gather in, and 
that the young converts must go to others to get fed,” #.e., 
to join some “church” or religious denomination in order 
to build up their Christian life. But there seemed to be 
an almost complete indifference as to which particular Pro- 
testant sect. And perhaps after all it did not matter very 
much, for alas! nowhere would they find any adequate system 
of direction, penance, worship, and communion, by which 
their fervour could be sustained and guided. 

The Catholic Church knows by centuries of experience how 
to deal with the inevitable reaction resulting from such an 
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emotional crisis as that of religious “conversion.” But it 
is just here that the individualism of Protestantism fails so 
conspicuously. 

A good number of these zealous “ converts” of Yarmouth, 
1921, are now “ backsliders,” and have drifted into apathy 
and indifference. It would seem to be a popular doctrine 
that in such cases as these there remains little or no hope of 
God’s mercy. 

Taken as a whole, however, those who persevere seem to 
predominate over those who fall away. Their “ conversions” 
are something more than mere emotional crises. In fact, 
they bear every sign of a real spiritual movement, accom- 
panied by the action of grace. 

With regard to the stories of insanity, etc., which resulted 
from the movement, it is instructive to read the following 
extract from the annual report of the Superintendent Phy- 
sician of the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary: 

It has been suggested that there has been received into the 
asylum a certain number of patients whose mental unsoundness 
has resulted from the religious movement. Since the end of 
September, 1921, nine patients were admitted from parishes in 
which the movement took place, but for a similar period, this 
number had frequently been exceeded within the last five years. 
In no case admitted to the infirmary can it be said that the revival 
was responsible for mental illness. 

“The Spirit breathes where He will.’’ Where does God's 
Spirit breathe? Wherever It chooses. Whence comes It? 
We know not. Whither does It go? Whocan tell. When 
one thinks of these fisher-folk in North-East Scotland, 
hungry for the things of God, burning with a passionate love 
of our Lord, eager to spend themselves in the work of the 
Master—yet for no fault of their own, but through the sins 
of their fathers, outside the communion of that one visible 
society where alone they can hear the authoritative and safe- 
guarded teaching of Him whom they love so dearly, does 
it not give one food for reflection and prayer? 

This only do we know, that truth is reached by fidelity to 
itself in every order, natural and supernatural, and that those 
who are faithful in a little are rewarded above those who 
are faithless in much. 

“Many shall come from the East and the West” of whom 
it will be said: “I have not found so great faith, not even 


in Israel.” 
RICHARD F. ANSON. 
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I. 


HOSE who have not read, or who have forgotten, 

Lord Byron’s letters, may hardly do justice to him 

as a literary critic. He was far from being an un- 
generous one, witness his perfectly just eulogy of the Leddy 
o’ Grippy in Galt’s Zntail, “ the portraiture of Leddy Grippy 
is perhaps the most complete and original that has been 
added to the female gallery since the days of Shakespeare.” 

In his praise of other writers there is a peculiar ring of 
manly sincerity. ‘“‘Scott,’’ he wrote, on January 12, 1821, 
“is certainly the most wonderful writer of the day. His 
novels are a literature in themselves, and his poetry as good 
as any-—if not better (only on an erroneous system)—and 
only ceased to be so popular, because the vulgar learned 
were tired of hearing ‘ Aristides called the Just,’ and Scott 
the best, and ostracized him. . . . I know no reading to 
which I fall with such alacrity as a work of W. Scott’s.. .” 

How hearty and frank is the praise here, and how true 
and just the praise and the limitation of praise in the case 
of the poetry “as good as any, if not better (only on an 
erroneous system)"—the system of forcing poetry into the 
form of metrical novels. 

What gives peculiar weight to Byron’s criticism is its 
sanity and moderation, and this is not confined to his literary 
criticism, but is true also (except where he is momentarily 
suffering from some especially acute prejudice) of his per- 
sonal criticisms. Can anyone doubt the truth and shrewd- 
ness of this: 

I have been reading the Life, by himself and daughter, of Mr. 
R. L. Edgeworth, the father of ke Miss Edgeworth. It is alto- 
gether a great name. In 1813 I recollect to have met them in 
the fashionable world of London (of which I then formed an 
item, a fraction, the segment of a circle, the unit of a million, the 
nothing of something . . . .) I had been the lion of 1812; Miss 
Edgeworth and Madame de Stael, with the “Cossack,” towards 
the end of 1813, were the exhibitions of the succeeding year. 

I thought Edgeworth a fine old fellow, of a clarety, elderly, 
red complexion, but active, brisk, and endless. He was seventy, 
but did not look fifty—no, nor forty-eight even. . . . Edgeworth 
bounced about, and talked loud and long; but he seemed neither 
weakly nor decrepit, and hardly old. 
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He began by telling “that he had given Dr. Parr a dressing, 
who had taken him for an Irish bog-trotter,” etc., etc. Now I, 
who know Dr. Parr, and who know (mot by experience, for I 
never should have presumed so far as to contend with him, but 
by hearing him wit others, and o/ others) that it is not so easy 
a matter to “dress him,” thought Mr. Edgeworth, an assertor 
of what was not true. He could not have stood before Parr an 
instant. For the rest, he seemed intelligent, vehement, viva- 
cious, and full of life. He bids fair for a hundred years. 


He had then been married fifteen years to his fourth wife, 
did not live to be a hundred, but died four years later when 
only seventy-three. 


He was not [Byron continues] much admired in London... . 
the fact was everybody cared more about fer. She was a nice 
little unassuming “ Jeannie Deans "-looking body, as we Scotch 
say, and, if not handsome, certainly not ill-looking. Her con- 
versation was as quiet as herself. One would never have guessed 
she could write Aer name; whereas her father talked, wot as if 
he could write nothing else, but as if nothing else was worth 
writing. 

Brief and unlaboured as this is it gives a priceless por- 
trait of the man, more than worthy (Edgeworthy), excellent 
and thoroughly aware of it, without a suspicion that the ad- 
miration of his four wives and nineteen children was at all 
too worshipful for his deserts; clever, in half a dozen ways, 
vehemently “superior,” always confident of himself and his 
own powers and his own complete rightness, a born “ boss” 
and enfant gaté of heaven: withal a good landlord and a 
good friend and neighbour. 

“As for Mrs. Edgeworth,” says Byron, “I forget—except 
that I think she was the youngest of the party. Altogether, 
they were an excellent cage of the kind; and succeeded for 
two months, till the landing of Madame de Stael.” 

There follows a word of criticism, as brief a word as 
might be, and not such as Sir Walter Scott would have 
written, such as he did write. 

“To turn,” Byron goes on, “from them to their works, 
I admire them; but they excite no feeling, and leave no 
love—except for some Irish steward or postilion. However, 
the impression of intellect and prudence is profound—and 
may be useful.” 

Of course, if this were intended as a comprehensive and 
exhaustive criticism, it would be inadequate and chill: but 
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it is not, a mere general expression of a reader's general 
feeling, and of the general effect upon him of a certain body 
of literary work: and is it unjust? 

I, at all events, dare not say so, for it gives the general 
effect of the Edgeworth novels (as a whole) upon myself ; 
though at the same time, one of its phrases gives also, with 
odd completeness, the general effect upon me of the novels 
of a writer as different as possible from Miss Edgeworth, 
Smollett’s—which excite no feeling, and leave no love except 
for a postilion. 

In the whole mass of Smollett’s fiction, clever as it is, 
what character is there for whom one has any feeling of love 
except that of poor Clinker, the postilion? 

Sir Walter Scott praised Miss Edgeworth’s work much 
more loudly, and lavishly. He declares that his own novels 
were but an attempt to do for his own country “ something 
of the same kind with that which she has so fortunately 
achieved for Ireland,” and that “ without being so presump- 
tuous as to hope to emulate the rich humour, pathetic tender- 
ness, and admirable taste which pervade the works of my 
accomplished friend.” 

Extravagant indeed must this eulogy sound in the ears 
of a reader equally familiar with all the novels and tales 
of both writers: but if we may suppose a reader steeped 
in one only of Miss Edgeworth’s works, and ignorant of the 
rest, and remembering Sir Walter only by such of his works 
as The 7 alisman, to him there would be nothing strained or 
excessive in Sir Walter’s praise. For Miss Edgeworth wrote 
one super-excellent book, and it was her first: in the huge 
bulk of her subsequent literary output she never again rose 
to anything approaching its level: and in most of it she was 
immeasurably below its level. 

If Sir Walter was thinking of Castle Rackrent only, when 
he made his eulogy, well might he feel that no eulogy could 
be excessive. 

It is not only its author’s masterpiece, but it is her only 
masterpiece: it stands quite alone, her one perfect work, 
faultless, unapproachable and unapproached. And it is 
significant that it deals exclusively with Ireland. In no other 
instance does the author impose upon herself the same wise 
restriction, and the absence of the restriction mars the best 
of her other work. 

Sir Walter himself is never at his very best out of Scot- 
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land; Miss Edgeworth out of Ireland is at an immeasur- 
able distance from her best—and to that distance she is con- 
stantly banishing herself. 

I should like to say that in order to write this paper I 
felt it to be a literary duty to re-read the whole of Miss 
Edgeworth’s output of fiction, lest forgetfulness should blur 
the correctness of my judgment: let anyone, familiar with 
the best there is in fiction, do the same, and I believe his, 
or her, judgment will agree with mine. In her first work, 
Miss Edgeworth struck the note of perfection and she never 
found it again. It was a perfection unique, sui generis, and, 
in its own kind, it is not surpassed by any work in any lan- 
guage, of any other kind. Don Quixote is as different from 
it as it is from / Promessi Sposi, but neither the Spanish 
masterpiece nor the Italian is more a masterpiece than the 
Irish. I have said that what Miss Edgeworth achieved in 
Castle Rackrent she never achieved again: if anyone doubt 
it, let him re-read it and 7he Absentee, often bracketed with 
it, and he will perceive that the minute Castle Rackrent is 
flawless, and the bulkier ‘4A/sentee burdened with second-rate 
work. Why? Because a large proportion of 7he Absentee 
is staged out of Ireland, and Miss Edgeworth is always 
second-rate out of Ireland. 

Her English grandees are tedious and unreal, not only in 
The Absentee but everywhere, and her English waiting- 
women, and led Captains, and toadies, are stagey, and as 
tiresome as all stagey characters in fiction are. 

Yet The Absentee, commonly mentioned in one breath 
with Castle Rackrent, has even been ranked as its author’s 
masterpiece, for no conceivable reason except that it is a 
larger book than the tiny, exquisite Castle Rackrent. To 
call 7he Absentee Miss Edgeworth’s masterpiece is to tear 
the crown from her brows and say that she never rose higher 
than the second-rate. 

In truth, Zhe Absentee is not her second-best book. 
Ormond greatly surpasses it, and contains one of the author’s 
richest creations, King Corny, who is a/most (only almost) 
worthy to belong to Castle Rackrent. It contains, in Lady 
O’Shane, another character reminiscent of Castle Rackrent, 
but if she belongs to the same tribe as Sir Murtagh Rack- 
rent’s wife, her portrait (at full length) never convinces like 
Thady’s thumb-nail sketch of Lady Rackrent, who “ was of 
the family of Skinflints, and a widow. It was a strange 
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match for Sir Murtagh; the people in the country thought 
he demeaned himself greatly.” 

Ormond himself is the best of Miss Edgeworth’s heroes. 
Colambre in Zhe Adsentee her second-best, her others hav- 
ing a fatal tendency to priggishness or to the no less fatal 
réle of embodying a quality, such as Ennui. 

Ormond is, indeed, a fine book, and is only spoilt by its 
exemplary characters and by its foreign portions: for Miss 
Edgeworth in Paris is not less tiresome than she is in London, 
or in an English country-house. 

Of her non-Irish work by far the best is in Helen; its 
interest is greatest, its insight and subtlety also are most 
marked, it has more nearly the charm, lightness of touch 
and grace, of Castle ‘Rackrent than any of her intervening 
work—and it appeared seventeen years after the death of 
Miss Edgeworth’s father. I venture to believe that that 
excellent parent was his daughter’s literary evil genius, and 
I also believe that, as her last work was done without his 
interference so was her first: that he only took her in hand 
after Castle Rackrent was a fait-accompli. Castle Rackrent 
has no “purpose”: all her subsequent work was devoted 
to theses, and her myriad characters ordered to exist in order 
to exemplify Mr. Edgeworth’s principles of right and wrong, 
of life and education. Even Helen has its moral; its charac- 
ters move to the tune of a “ purpose ”’—to show that false- 
hood and deceit entail misery—for Miss Edgeworth could 
not quite shake off her Old Man of the Sea, long dead as 
he was, and she doubtless felt it a pious duty to his memory 
to write, as he had taught her, in illustration of a theory, in 
furtherance of a gospel (not ¢he Gospel, bien entendu): 
nevertheless, the “ fine old fellow, clarety, active, brisk and 
endless” was dead, and his absence made Helen just what 
his prepotent presence might have prevented its being, 
light of touch, unlaboured, intuitive, with something at least 
reminiscent of Castle Rackrent’s charm, and grace, and sub- 
tlety. Those gifts squandered could not guife return. Dis- 
carded, they will not obey a mere call to come back. It is 
my sad belief that Maria Edgeworth, under parental guid- 
ance, banished them, Mr. Edgeworth not knowing what they 
were. He wanted his daughter to be something else than 
what she was: Castle ‘Rackrent shows her to have been a 
genius, like all genius half-unconscious, half-unintentional, 
at her greatest when least trying for anything, least reach- 
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ing for the matchless effects produced: has not the subtlest 
humour, and most delicate pathos, been almost half an 
accident, though an accident that only happens to genius? 
Maria's father was not content with that: “Come,” says he, 
“let us harness this genius.”” He saw a use for it. It would 
drag his educational principles round the reading world. It 
did: and foundered itself under their ponderous weight. 

She was an all-too-willing victim. There is no evidence 
whatever of the harnessed genius jibbing: she was, it would 
seem, proud to drag the lumbering waggon of her father’s 
fine ideas, moral precepts, and benevolent intentions. Never- 
theless, I wish Mr. Edgeworth had gone to his reward be- 
fore he undertook the revision of his daughter’s works, and 
left the genius that gave us Castle Rackrent uninstructed, 
unguided. 

But he was not a man for a dutiful and most admiring 
daughter to live with and remain fancy-free. His inten- 
tions were too good for her to ignore them, or leave to his 
own exploitation. So, smilingly, she let him ruin her. How 
vast the ruin was anyone must see who reads Castle Rackrent, 
then all the rest, and finally goes back to read Castle Rack- 
rent again. 

Comes Mr. Edgeworth with Zanui, and its evil incubus, 
to illustrate: and Maria obeys, and nobly abstains from 
making him the hero, not the victim, but the sacrificial agent. 
Miraculously she keeps her father out of the book altogether. 

Comes Mr. Edgeworth with the mischief of Patronage for 
her to embody in a tale, and she does it at ten times the 
length of Castle Rackrent: and in all that vast bulk of pon- 
derous exemplification never once yields herself to what was 
her one source of inspiration. The scene is always in Eng- 
land, and might just as well have been laid in Borneo, or 
Spitzbergen, for all the actuality there is in it. 

I wonder the work did not kill her: alas, it did not even 
kill her father. 

It might have been written by anybody. There is not a 
character, not a scene, in it for which there was required the 
genius that had given Castle Rackrent to the world. It was 
sheer task-work. To write it she had to teach her right- 
hand to forget its cunning. 

It is among the saddest instances one vensenibers of mis- 
application of powers. How would Shakespeare have fared 
if his father had set him to write Sandford and Merton—a 
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book, however, with a charm of its own which Patronage 
is not? ; 

It will not, I hope, be supposed that I am blind to the 
cleverness of Miss Edgeworth’s work outside her master- 
piece: they are all clever; but in Castle Rackrent it is not 
a case of mere cleverness: one feels the spontaneity of genius, 
and has no leisure to say: “* How clever this is.” 

Is it not so also with Mrs.Gaskell? Her novels are 
clever, and the reader is perpetually interrupted by the sense 
of it: but Cranford, which is not a novel, stands on a higher 
plane, far above cleverness, sole and unique. Like the elder 
woman's masterpiece it creates in the reader no feeling of 
its being capable work, but of its being a piece of inspiration. 
Wholly unlike as the two masterpieces are, they have both 
the serenity of perfection: in neither is there labour or effort, 
machinery or plot: in both there is grace and tenderness, 
humour and pathos, and a sympathy never elsewhere attained 
by either writer, though by each far more elaborately 
attempted elsewhere by each. 

Among Miss Edgeworth’s best work, outside her one per- 
fect work, Vivian must be ranked: but by no means on the 
same level with the Irish portion of Ormond, The Absentee, 
or Ennui. It has, alas! no Irish portion. But it has interest, 
and does succeed in making the reader sorry for the hero, in 
spite of his being, when all is said and done, but a poor 
creature. He is the victim of Mr. Edgeworth’s desire to 
exhibit the evils of indecision, which he does tragically 
enough. The book, however, contains some of Miss Edge- 
worth’s best non-Irish characters. Lord Glistonbury and his 
wife, Wharton, and the two Lidhurst sisters, are far above 
the English characters in Patronage: nevertheless, the most 
prominent and elaborated among them are inferior to those 
of them upon which less effort has been expended: one is given 
least of Lady Glistonbury and her elder daughter, and they 
are both suddenly made pathetic and human. It is not often 
that Miss Edgeworth in her lesser work rises to the level 
of the briefly-given picture of poor Lady Sarah after her 
marriage to the husband who did not love her: it is touch- 
ing, and really awakes pity and pain. 

As a story Ormond is better than Znnui, for Ormond him- 
self is human and alive, whereas the hero of Exnui is fungoid 
and tiresome. A great deal of Znnui is set in Ireland: and 
part of that Irish half of the book is of excellent quality, 
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but only part, for the Irish high-life part, of which there 
is a great deal, is quite as heavy as Miss Edgeworth’s Eng- 
lish high-life is apt to be. Christy is among the best of the 
author’s characters anywhere, of the same stuff as Sancho 
Panza, though no reflex of that faithful servant. And it 
is fair to say that the hero, once he ceases to be Earl of 
Glenthorn, turns out well, and shows there is good blood 
in him as soon as it is clear that he had no “ good blood” 
at all. Christy as an Earl is not so wise as Sancho made 
Governor of Barataria, but he remains honest and lovable 
amid his monstrous cups. The scene of his farewell to the 
dispossessed “‘ Earl” is, I think, hardly inferior to the more 
lauded one of Lord Colambre’s discovery of himself to his 
father’s Irish tenants. Of that latter episode Lord Macaulay 
declared that it was the best of the kind since the beginning 
of the 22nd book of the Odyssey. Macaulay was, indeed, 
a devout admirer of Miss Edgeworth, never weary of re- 
reading her. 

The mention of Lord Colambre’s name brings us to 7he 
Absentee. That I cannot think with anything but indignant 
wonder of that criticism which ranks it above Castle Rack- 
rent, has been said already: but it is a fine work, and the 
Irish portion of it is very fine indeed—though nowhere equal 
to Castle Rackrent. 

I may as well confess at once that to me Lady Clonbrony 
appears vastly overpraised, a snob and a fool, her genuine 
goodheartedness is not sufficient to redeem her: her weak 
husband is more lovable and a great deal less tedious. Sir 
Terence O’Fay is good but not first-rate: the much-vaunted 
Lady Dashfort is too “steep.” The vulgar Mrs. Raffarty 
amuses less than the author intended, but she turns out better 
than could be expected in the famous catastrophe at Clon- 
brony Castle. 

The lords and ladies at Lord Killpatrick’s are as heavy- 
in-hand as Miss Edgeworth’s lords and ladies over in Eng- 
land. But the Irish poor-folk in this book are what give 
it its high merit, and among them is the irresistible Larry 
Brady, who was certainly Lord Byron’s “ postilion.” 

Lord Colambre himself is an admirable young man, more 
exemplary perhaps than Ormond, but surely a little prig- 
gish in the matter of Grace Nugent’s supposed birth. Lov- 
ing her as he did, would he really have set aside the idea 
of marrying her because her mother had been a St. Omar? 
Harry Ormond would certainly not have been so squeamish. 
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The Absentee contains seventeen chapters: the real excel- 
lence of the book begins with the tenth, and does not extend 
beyond the middle of the thirteenth, except that Larry 
Brady’s letter in the last chapter is equal to the best passages 
of the work. 

My edition (that of 1825) gives 354 pages to The 
‘Abseniee, whereof about eighty contain the best things in the 
book: Castle Rackrent (in the same edition) has but eighty- 
nine pages altogether, but the super-excellence of the book 
is in every one of them. It has no weak parts, no inferior. 

In the tenth, eleventh and twelfth chapters of Zhe 
Absentee, Miss Edgeworth gives, with marvellous success, 
what she often fails to give in her other work (and always 
fails to give in her scenes outside Ireland)—atmosphere. 
It is rarely, though sometimes, achieved even in the Irish 
part of Zxnui. In Ormond it is, in the Irish portion, never 
lacking, but only given, with the same perfection as in 7he 
Absentee, in the Black Islands scenes. 

The highest praise that I can give of certain passages in 
the tenth chapter of Zhe Absentee is to say that they are 
of the same calibre with Pius II.’s description of his journey 
in Scotland and Northumbria. 

Why could not Miss Edgeworth have written always of 
such themes and thus? Why was she not suffered to leave 
her genius and her pen to such themes and such treatment 
of them? This she could do superlatively well, and what 
she did ill was not worth her doing at all. She had a higher 
genius than Miss Burney, but Fanny Burney in £velina suc- 
ceeds to the reader’s immense satisfaction, while Maria 
Edgeworth fails fassim throughout her voluminous works, 
to the reader’s perpetual discomfiture. Madame d’Arblay 
could never have written a Castle Rackrent, and Miss Edge- 
worth lamentably failed to write an £velina. 

Neither lady had that peculiar genius which makes Miss 
Austen’s works exquisite and immortal, and leaves each of 
them, in its kind, above cavil or criticism. Jane Austen never 
tried to do anything she was not supremely capable of do- 
ing, and would certainly never have tried to do anything 
like Castle Rackrent: she stands almost, if not quite, alone, 
in the possession of priceless and unfailing humour unmixed 
with pathos or tenderness. The humour of Castle Rackrent 
is so wedded to its tenderness and pathos as to be one bone 
and one flesh with it. But, if one turns from it to its author’s 
novels of society, one wishes that they might have been 
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written by Miss Austen instead! Her people are never old- 
fashioned, because they are true, and truth is eternal, and 
what is eternal cannot grow old. The people in Patronage, 
and Belinda, in the high-life scenes of Vivian, and Ennui, 
and Zhe Absentee itself, oppress the reader with their “ old- 
fashionedness”” because they never were true: one may say 
of them, “ No such people exist now,” but it is because they 
never did exist. 

Contrast, for instance, an occasion in which both writers 
do the same thing. Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth both 
give an account of private theatricals in a country-house. 
How entertaining is the story of the play at Mansfield Park, 
how real, and how splendid its display of the characters in- 
volved, and how inimitable its dénouement with the return 
of Sir Thomas Bertram. How wooden is the account of 
the theatricals in Patronage! Could anything be less lively 
or less living, less diverting, or more heavy and flat? It 
merely bores, where the Mansfield Park scenes delight and 
please. 

Miss Edgeworth had no business in that galley. She 
should have been with Thady, or Larry Brady, Sir Condy, or 
King Corny, where Miss Austen could not have followed her, 
and was far too wise to try. Mr. Edgeworth’s supervision 
deprived his daughter of literary tact. Nature and instinct 
had told her what to do, and filial respect turned her away 
from it. 

The respect in itself was just enough. Mr. Edgeworth 
was no doubt a parent to regard, even to love if the daughter 
were, as Maria was, more unselfish than the father. He 
seems to have been loved by his four wives, three of whom 
allowed him the opportunity of (somewhat briefly) display- 
ing his excellence as a widower. As a landlord he was 
popular in a country not remarkable for its devotion to land- 
lords. He was an Irish Protestant and he appears to have 
been free from bigotry, which, in the eighteenth century and 
first three lustres of the nineteenth, was certainly to be 
counted to him for righteousness. He was full of benevolent 
intention, and convinced that, if he could make his daughter's 
readers moral, he would make them happy. But he was 
a most unfortunate parent to a daughter who was so obedient 
as to tether her genius to his theories as to its proper use. 

Dr. Burney, though as amiable a man, and perhaps a more 
agreeable one, was far from being so good a father, but 
he did leave his Fanny to her literary self, and was con- 
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tent to recognize her genius without spoiling it by priggish 
interference. 

If Fanny's work deteriorated after Zvelina it was her own 
fault, and no one else’s: neither Dr. Burney nor Dr. Johnson 
set her themes to build top-heavy novels upon: and if, in 
her admiration for the unwieldy sage, she gave up writing 
her good woman’s English, to attempt a Johnsonese which 
was not at all like Dr. Johnson, it was not at his suggestion. 

T cannot believe that the bulk of Maria Edgeworth’s work 
will endure. That much of it should pass into oblivion must 
be the wish of her sincerest admirers. Its cleverness cannot 
redeem its unreality, nor its abundant wit atone for its un- 
truth to life. 

But that her best work should be forgotten, or perman- 
ently neglected, is inconceivable. Literature will never dis- 
inherit itself of a masterpiece like Castle Rackrent, for 
tenderness and beauty, subtlest humour and knowledge, sym- 
pathy and grace, will never be so common in letters as to 
make those who read willing to forget a place when they 
can be found in the rarest perfection. 

There is no reason to fear that our author’s“genius ts 
forgotten. 

Some years ago, certain adventurers into long-discovered 
countries set out to plead for recognition of Miss Austen's 
claims, of which apparently they had recently become aware: 
and, all the time, in hundreds of country houses, Miss 
Austen’s immortal works were the delight of thousands, who 
re-read them every winter, and quoted them all the year 
round, as their fathers and mothers had done, and their 
grandfathers and grandmothers too. When these bookish 
townsmen were ordering the public to know that there had 
been a Jane Austen, there was not, I believe, an English 
country-house that did not know what a “ Collins” meant, 
or where a piece of green baize did not suggest Mrs. Norris, 
or “an anxious time” did not remind everyone of Lady 
Bertram, prosperous, placid, and asleep. I will go much 
farther and say that, in such places, the catch-question, 
“What was Darcy’s Christian name?” would bring at least 
one prompt answer, “ Fitzwilliam.” 

Could the London prophet, who thought he alone re- 
mained, have answered it without furtive reference? 

No mistake could be greater than that of supposing that 
the paths of literature are trodden with most habitual delight 
only by those who make money by their exercise. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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PART I. 


HEN the Reformer, John Knox, published his 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstruous 
Regiment of Women, he based his contention in 
the main upon the intellectual inferiority of the female sex 
and upon the fact that, according to the testimony of Holy 
Writ, they were evidently designed to be subservient to man. 
“‘ Nature,” he declares, ‘‘ doth paynt them furthe to be weake, 
fraile, impacient, feble and foolishe; and experience hath 
declared them to be unconstant, variable, cruell, and lack- 
ing the spirit of counsel and regiment.”.' When Knox 
printed his diatribe, in 1558, St. Teresa was 43 years old, 
and just three years before had experienced that great spiri- 
tua] illumination which she was fain to regard as her “ con- 
version.” Anyone less deserving of such epithets as frail, 
foolish, inconstant, cruel, or lacking the spirit of counsel, than 
St. Teresa it would be difficult to conceive, but the type of 
feminine character which she represented was not then re- 
vealed for the first time, nor has it become unfamiliar since. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that almost every 
Foundress of a religious congregation approved by the 
Church, every great Superior General of a widely-distributed 
Order of nuns, possesses something of the qualities which 
all the world admires in St. Teresa. Certainly this is true 
of two commanding figures of the last century, whose bio- 
graphies, issued by the same firm of publishers, have come 
from the press within a few weeks of each other ? and serve 
to illustrate, not only the splendid ideals of the noble women 
they depict, but also, indirectly, the spirit of fervent piety 
and the high level of intellectual culture in the religious 
communities responsible for their production. 
It is natural to speak first of the Life of Mother Cornelia 
Connelly, seeing that she was by nearly fifty years the senior 


* First Blast of the Trumpet, Arber's Reprint, p. 12. 

* The Life of Cornelia Connelly, 1809—1879, Foundress of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus, by a Member of the Society, with a Preface 
by Cardinal Gasquet, Longmans, 1922, pp. xvi., 486 ; price 21s. Life and 
Letters of Janet Erskine Stuart, Superior General of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, 1857 to 1914, by Maud Monahan, with a Preface by Cardinal Bourne, [ 
Longmans, 1922, pp. xiv., 524; price 21s. 
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of Mother Janet Stuart, and that she had passed to her 
heavenly reward more than three years before the latter 
donned for the first time the religious habit. Though they 
were to this extent contemporaries that their mortal lives 
did actually overlap, still the conditions to be encountered 
were in an extraordinary degree different in the two cases. 
From the point of view of Catholic education, Mother Con- 
nelly belonged to the period of the Catacombs, Mother Stuart 
found herself more happily associated with what was rela- 
tively the triumph of the Church. As almost invariably 
happens with the pioneers of great movements or the founders 
of new religious institutes, Mother Connelly’s difficulties 
came largely from without. She had to battle against the 
censoriousness and opposition of hostile critics, against the 
lack of material resources, against the misconceptions of 
well-meaning but indiscreet friends, and above all, against 
the prejudice created against her by her extraordinary posi- 
tion as wife and mother. This, as it was the tragedy of her 
life, must undoubtedly have been in the workings of Divine 
Providence the great means for the sanctification and purifi- 
cation of her soul. But the situation was one of which it 
seems necessary to speak a little more in detail. 

Cornelia Peacock, afterwards Mrs. Pierce Connelly, was 
the youngest daughter of Ralph Peacock, the head of one of 
the most distinguished and wealthy families in Philadelphia. 
The father, we are told, came of a good Yorkshire stock, and 
her mother was of Spanish extraction. She was brought up 
an Episcopalian, and being endowed with great beauty and 
many natural gifts, she married in 1831, being then 22 years 
old, the Rev. Pierce Connelly, an Episcopalian clergyman. 
There were difficulties about the marriage, as Mr. Connelly, 
it appears, was not regarded as his wife's social equal, but he 
had had a University education and was a man of some 
private means. 

The newly-married pair, the husband being by five years 
the elder, settled at Natchez, Mississippi, where Mr. Connelly 
was appointed rector of Trinity Church. Two children were 
born to them there, but in 1835 Mrs. Connelly became con- 
vinced that it was her duty to become a Catholic, and her hus- 
band, instead of opposing her, followed her lead. After 
resigning his ministry at Natchez, he decided to take his 
wife and children with him on a visit to Rome. Mrs. Con- 
nelly was received into the Church at New Orleans before 
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they sailed; her husband postponed his formal abjuration 
until he reached Rome, where John Talbot, sixteenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury, in March, 1836, acted as sponsor at his 
conditional baptism. The friendship with the Shrewsburys, 
who seem to have been extremely kind to the two young 
American converts, must have been of the greatest service 
to them at a time when tourists from the United States, and 
especially Catholic tourists, were by no means as familiar a 
spectacle in the streets of Rome as they are at present. Lord 
Shrewsbury’s daughter, Gwendaline, the memory of whose 
saintly life is even now cherished by the Roman popu- 
lace, was married to the Prince Borghese, and to have known 
her intimately was always accounted by Mrs. Connelly as a 
spiritual privilege of the highest order. But in Pierce Con- 
nelly there seems to have been a certain tincture of snobbery, 
which is reflected in his letters, and it may be doubted 
whether these surroundings acted, on the whole, beneficially 
upon his character. However, for a few years all seemed 
to go well, except that pecuniary losses forced them to return 
to America, where Mrs. Connelly was glad to accept an 
engagement as musical instructress to the pupils of the Con- 
vent of Grand Coteau, under the direction of the Dames du 
Sacré Coeur, whom she had already learned to know and to 
love at the Trinita dei Montiin Rome. Three other children 
were born to the Connellys, two of whom died young. Their 
death must have inflicted terrible anguish upon a character 
so sensitive, but at the same time so resolute in self-repression 
as that of their mother. But an even keener pang must have 
pierced her heart when she realized that her husband, whom 
at that time she tenderly loved, in spite of her knowledge of 
certain weaknesses, was becoming restless and discontented 
with a home-life which offered little scope for his natural 
ambition and his activities. As the matter is well put in 
the biography before us: 


Everything in Pierce Connolly’s life makes it clear that he 
had been gifted by God with the power of influencing others.1 


* This power of influencing others is well illustrated by the fact that when 
Pierce Connolly at a later stage began his campaign against Bishop Wiseman 
and his wife’s spiritual advisers, he at first won and for some time retained the 
sympathy of Lord Shrewsbury. Further, the children, cut off by the circum- 
stances of the case from all contact with their mother, seem to have identified 
themselves completely with their father’s view of the quarrel, though after 
his death his daughter Adeline came back to the Faith and ended her life as a 
devout Catholic. See Appendix II., pp. 479—480. 
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Wherever he went he made friends, and great friends. The 
fascination of the man was felt by all. As a clergyman he had 
worked zealously and successfully in doing good to souls. But 
now there seemed to be no scope for his talent, and he chafed 
under his inactivity. ‘A secular professor in a Jesuit college 
would certainly not have had much opportunity for exerting 
spiritual influence over his pupils. He felt within him a sense 
of wasted power and a vocation unfulfilled.* 


The wife’s trouble of mind seems to be reflected in cer- 
tain private spiritual notes belonging to this period: 

O my God [she writes], trim Thy vine; cut it to the quick, but 
in Thy great mercy root it not yet up. My God, help me in my 
great weakness; help me—help me in trial to serve Thee with 
new fervour. 


It was on the feast of St. Edward, October 13, 1840, 
while walking home from Mass with his wife, that Pierce 
Connelly “told her of his desire to become a priest, and 
explained that the fulfilment of what he believed to be his 
vocation would necessitate their separation and her entrance 
into a convent.”’ All the available evidence seems to prove 
clearly that the initiative in this project came entirely from 
the husband. The suggestion at first filled her with nothing 
but consternation. She was even then expecting that before 
very long another child would be born to them—her confine- 
ment, in fact, took place in the March of the following year 
—but she was willing enough to join him in a promise to 
observe chastity, at least for atime. Some such conditional 
undertaking appears to have been agreed upon by them on 
that very day, for we are told that “in after life, speaking 
in confidence to some of her religious, she said that the feast 
of St. Edward marked the beginning of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus, and that it was founded upon a breaking 
heart.” In her distress and perplexity of mind, Mrs. Con- 
nelly seems to have consulted more than one spiritual adviser, 
but naturally no contemporary notes of such conversations 
have anywhere been preserved. But her biographer tells us 
very positively, and it must be remembered that members 
of her Order are still living who knew the Mother Foundress 
intimately in her later years. 


With regard to herself, it must be borne in mind, if the gene- 
rosity of her sacrifice is to be appreciated, that she had no desire 
for a change of state, but that her whole being recoiled from the 
2 Pp. 80—81. 
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idea of it. Her vocation had been for home and domestic life, 
and in it she had been greatly blessed. She had sought first the 
kingdom of God and had experienced the fulfilment of the 
promise that all things else should be added toher. The thought 
of a religious vocation had never entered her mind as a practical 
possibility, and when the idea was first suggested to her it 
awakened only repugnance. 

The testimony of Cardinal McCloskey is of value as one of 
many proofs of this important fact. In after years he wrote: 
“I can see Mother Connelly approaching me, clasping her hands, 
and her beautiful eyes uplifted to my face. ‘Is it necessary,’ 
she said, ‘for Pierce to make this sacrifice and sacrifice me? I 
love my husband, I love my darling children; why must I give 
them up? I love my religion. Why cannot we remain as happy 
as the Earl of Shrewsbury’s family?’ My heart was full of 
sympathy: I gave all the consolation in my power. I felt that 
the ways of God were mysterious, and no doubt something great 
was to be accomplished, and the great results of her noble work 
as Foundress of the Order of the Holy Child Jesus through many 
vicissitudes have proved it.” 


Twice in the course of the next year Mrs. Connelly made 
an eight days retreat. She seems to have convinced herself 
that it was God's will that she should not refuse acquiescence 
in her husband’s desire. Precipitate action was in any case 
impossible owing to the birth of her youngest child, which, 
as already mentioned, took place only in March, 1841. In 
1842, as a sort of experimental separation, Pierce Connelly 
left America for over a year, joining the Shrewsburys in 
England. In the late summer of 1843 he returned to Phila- 
delphia to fetch his wife, and they sailed for Europe together 
with their children, but through his wilfulness loitered on the 
way so that they did not reach Rome until just before Christ- 
mas. There the impending consecration to God of a happily- 
married couple, still relatively young, produced quite a sen- 
sation in ecclesiastical circles, from the then Pope, Gregory 
XVI., downwards. Pierce Connelly’s first intention seems 
to have been to join the Jesuits, while his wife began her 
religious life as a postulant in the Sacred Heart Convent of 
the Trinita. It was in the chapel of the Trinita that he soon 
afterwards received minor orders at the hands of Cardinal 
Patrizi. His ordination to the priesthood took place a year 
later, on July 6, 1845. Moreover, as we learn: 


In the early morning of July 7th a wonderful scene was enacted 


* Life, p. 36. 
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in the chapel of the Trinita. Pierce Connelly celebrated his 
first Mass. While he stood at the altar to offer the sublime 
sacrifice Cornelia was singing in the choir the solemn words, 
Tu es sacerdos in @ternum secundum wrdinem Melchisedech. 
As the Holy Sacrifice proceeded the'mother led her little daughter 
Adeline to the altar-rails to receive for the first time the bread 
of angels from the hands of her father. Cornelia herself set 
the last spiritual seal upon the deed which separated her from her 
earthly love by accepting from his hands the Heavenly Spouse, 
to whom both had now sworn eternal fealty.! 


It was at about this period that Mrs. Connelly became 
assured that she was not destined to spend her religious life 
in the Society of the Sacred Heart. She probably felt that 
God called her to carry out her design of labouring for the 
education of youth upon lines somewhat different from those 
which a rather rigid French tradition had established in the 
convents of the Sacré Coeur. It must be remembered that 
all this happened long before Mother Henrietta Kerr had 
done so much to mitigate a system which she judged unsuited 
to the character of children accustomed to the relative inde- 
pendence which even then obtained in English and American 
homes. Mother Connelly probably saw matters in much the 
same light, and she had her own ideas as to the methods of 
education which were likely to give the best results with the 
type of children she had known in the course of her own ex- 
perience. Not unnaturally she thought that a new religious 
congregation, trained from the beginning in accordance with 
these principles, would best meet the need which nearly all 
recognized as imperative in those days before the establish- 
ment of the English Catholic hierarchy. Bishop Wiseman, 
then Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District, with other 
prudent advisers, encouraged her in these views, and the 
future Cardinal offered her a convent, then recently built 
at Derby, as a home where she could make a beginning of 
her work. Pierce Connelly, who had become chaplain to 
Lord Shrewsbury, seems to have been anxious to take a 
paternal interest in the new foundation, and it was he who 
was mainly instrumental in inducing a former friend of his, 
a Roman priest, Dr. Asperti, to undertake the spiritual care 
of the little community at Derby. With the excessive zeal 
of the new convert he was apparently distrustful of anything 
but a Roman training in this delicate matter of the direction 


® Life, p. 82. 
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of souls. But it was here unfortunately that the great trouble 
began which was to inflict such incalculable suffering upon 
the foundress of this struggling little institute. Dr. Asperti 
took the very strongest view of the impropriety of any inter- 
ference on the part of Pierce Connelly in the affairs of the 
community. He seems also to have been far from tactful in 
his treatment of the husband on one particular occasion when 
the latter demanded an interview with the mother of his 
children. Pierce Connelly resented this treatment with a 
rancour which allowed no mitigation. ‘* Henceforward,” 
says the biographer, “no calumny was too dark with which 
to blacken his name, and in Mr. Connelly’s letters ‘ very dear 
Don Samuele’ changes to ‘that villain Asperti.’” As re- 
gards the inadmissibility of any interference in the affairs 
of the convent, both Bishop Wiseman and Mother Connelly 
herself were fully agreed. An acrimonious correspondence 
began, in the course of which Pierce Connelly became more 
and more violent and resentful. It ended in his secession 
from the Catholic Church and in a suit brought by him before 
the ecclesiastical courts for the restitution of conjugal rights. 
A decision of the Court of Arches was given in his favour, 
but Mother Connelly’s legal advisers appealed to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Meanwhile, the erection 
of the Catholic Hierarchy had taken place, and Cardinal 
Wiseman had published his famous letter from the Flaminian 
Gate. The country was in an uproar, the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill had been passed, and no circumstances could be con- 
ceived less favourable for the impartial hearing of so deli- 
cate a cause. It certainly would seem to be an astonishing 
example of the power of prayer that the Judicial Committee, 
under the conditions described, disallowed the ruling of the 
lower court. Mr. Connelly tried to bring the matter before 
Parliament, and that in a most offensive form. Moreover, 
he published and circulated broadcast pamphlets reflecting 
upon the alleged immorality of the Roman ecclesiastics, in 
a tone which differed little from that of Achilli or Gavazzi. 
The cause, however, was won, though who shall estimate at 
what cost of anguish to the unfortunate victim who paid with 
her heart’s blood the price of her constancy. Her husband 
had apostatized, her children were swept from her beyond 
recall, the Order which she had founded was compromised 
in the eyes of many Catholics—and, in a measure, even of the 
Roman authorities themselves—by an indefinable taint of 
scandal. The only consolation left to poor Mother Connelly 
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was the consciousness of her own rectitude of purpose and the 
visible evidence of God’s blessing upon her work. For in 
spite of false starts and opposition and misunderstandings, 
and troubles without and within, the little Society which she 
had founded, more especially after the transfer of its head- 
quarters to St. Leonards in 1848, took firm root and pros- 
pered. It was characteristic of this valiant woman’s whole 
career that down to within two years of her death, when phy- 
sical sufferings came to replace those of a more external 
character, there never was granted to her any prolonged 
period of exemption from the trials caused by the action of 
others. At St. Leonards itself there were the long and 
harassing disputes lasting from 1851 to 1864, connected 
with the property which the Order had acquired under the 
will of the Rev. Mr. Jones. With Mayfield were associated 
more particularly the weary delays and the many contradic- 
tions encountered in the attempt to obtain recognition for the 
religious rule which Mother Connelly and her advisers had 
originally drafted. Then there was more than one failure 
among the new foundations which had been begun. In Liver- 
pool, in America, and in France, things did not always go 
well. Money was often lacking, mistakes were made, and 
real hardships were endured, while the motherly heart of the 
Superior General ached in sympathy with her children and 
felt a sense of personal responsibility for all that happened 
amiss. Some of the trials had their amusing side. The 
Duchess of Leeds was a very kind benefactress, who in par- 
ticular purchased in 1863 the ruined palace of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury at Mayfield, Sussex, with the small 
property attached to it, presenting the site to the Society 
of the Holy Child. But the presence of the Duchess in their 
midst was not always an unalloyed delight to the community. 


Her fitful personality [we read] dominated the external for- 
tunes of the Society for the next twelve years, and spread its good 
works. Sometimes pathetic in her loneliness and bereavement, 
leaning on Mother Connelly for sympathy—more often a fear- 
some figure, grand, pious, peremptory, capricious—a miniature 
Charles V. at Juste—she did great things for the Society in a 
despotic fashion, and won a claim to its eternal gratitude, while 
she stretched the patience of Mother Connelly to its last heroic 
tension.! 

* The Duchess was an American, the grand-daughter of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, who was the only Catholic signatory of the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence. Her two sisters, the Marchioness of Wellesly and Lady Stafford, had 
both, like herself, married English peers. 
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Our biographer goes on to tell us in a footnote: 


There was only one person in the convent who was really able 
to “manage” the Duchess. This was little Gertrude Dobson, 
who came to St. Leonards at the age of eighteen months on the 
death of her mother. The old lady was the devoted slave of 
this baby, whose “ Duttie, ¢wm here,” was always obeyed. It is 
to be feared that the nuns sometimes took advantage of this small 
intermediary to mould the wayward moods of “ Duttie.” 


Having founded an orphanage outside Hastings, a short 
way off from St. Leonards, the Duchess obtained some of 
Mother Connelly’s nuns to carry on the work and practically 
assumed the functions of manageress. 


Kind and well-meaning, but always ‘“ the Duchess,” she insisted 
on doing the housekeeping herself, though entirely without expe- 
rience and resenting advice. Princely in her habits, she was 
totally unable to deal with anything on a small scale and always 
suspicious that advantage would be taken of her generosity. 
Many stories are told of the resulting chaos. ‘Asked for a little 
pepper, she would perhaps order a hundredweight—and forget 
the bread! She would wax wrathful over slight expenses and 
waste hundreds of pounds on a whim. Once when the small 
community were celebrating some feast-day, they ventured to send 
out for two-pennyworth of caraway seeds to make a little cake. 
It was not long before their crime was discovered, and they were 
visited with a tremendous scolding. After this the Duchess, 
determined to remove all occasion for future transgressions, 
ordered a merchant to supply the convent with a ton of spices. 
The “ Duchess’s cloves” were still being enjoyed by their suc- 
cessors in 1907. 


The sincerity of the affection of this kind but wayward 
benefactress for Mother Connelly’s nuns is proved by the 
fact that in 1873, in her last fatal illness, she would allow 
no others to nurse her, and insisted on being brought from 
Yorkshire to St. Leonards to die in their midst. The Society 
for Psychical Research will be interested to learn that “as 
she lay unconscious, a phantom greyhound—the invariable 
precursor of death in her family—wandered through the 
convent rooms.” 

It might almost have been expected that one who had 
suffered as much as Mother Connelly had in that most sen- 
sitive of all human faculties, her natural affections, would 
have had little of love or tenderness left to bestow on others. 
But by the unanimous testimony of all her spiritual daughters 
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this was very far from being the case. One after another 
they bear witness to her extraordinary gift of sympathy and 
to her promptitude to console and to encourage wherever 
she saw occasion. It would hardly be fanciful to see in the 
name “ the Society of the Holy Child Jesus,” given by her 
to the Order she founded, a consecration of that frustrated 
mother love which had been the supreme sacrifice of her 
life. She was a true mother to all her subjects as well as 
to many outside. Those who are acquainted with that beauti- 
ful picture of Christian family life preserved to us in the 
Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis will be pleased to read 
here how this holy woman “ adopted the whole family—sons 
as well as daughters—into the affection of her heart, watched 
their intellectual and spiritual progress, prescribed in her 
motherly way for their childish ailments, shared their sorrow 
in their father’s illness, and mourned with them over his 
death.” And there are some at least who will know that 
the tribute paid in the book before us remains to witness how 
loyally that affection was requited. 

If in this inadequate sketch little has been said of Mother 
Connelly’s great work for the cause of Catholic education, 
this is not due to any lack of appreciation of the important 
service which she rendered at an epoch when a broader out- 
look and a fresh stimulus were sorely needed, but rather 
to the difficulty of compressing any discussion of the topic 
within narrow limits. After all, it is not as an educationalist 
but as a brave woman who sought the highest Christian ideal, 
and who by sheer force of character triumphed over obstacles 
which would have crushed anyone weaker in faith or less 
resolute in her trust in God, that Mother Connelly will be 
remembered. She was, as Cardinal Gasquet declares, in his 
appreciative preface, “a wonderful woman and a true saint,” 
and all who read the Life will share his admiration, that 
throughout the incredible trials which befell her, “she was 
always able to show to the outside world, and even to those 
most intimate with her, that complete self-possession, cheer- 
fulness and calmness for which she was remarkable.” 

He: anonymous biographer, making skilful use of the 
materials provided by those still living who were the privi- 
leged spectators of her last years, has given us a very beauti- 
ful description of the final scenes of her life on earth. Her 
sufferings in those closing hours were very great. Her 
features were distorted and disfigured by a virulent eczema, 
but her mind remained clear as ever. 
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Her soul [we are told] dwelt in peace beneath the Hand of God, 
as, with the shadows deepening around, her brave spirit prepared 
for the last great venture of death. 

Over forty years of spiritual experience lay behind her as she 
looked down the vista of her life. Through all the crowded 
interests and anxieties of the difficult years her great ideal had 
remained uneclipsed. This was the measure of her life's 
achievement—not the souls she had gathered together and taught 
the higher paths of love, not the sanctuaries she had set up and 
her children had tended, not the thousands of little ones whom 
they had taught and trained, not the higher standard to which 
Catholic education had been raised, but the one great fact that, 
in light and darkness, in storm and calm, she had known and loved 
and served her God, that the governing factor of her life had 
always been His Will, and that the precious casket of her heart 
had been broken at His feet. 


During these last days, when in outward appearance she 
had become as a leper, she still retained her beautiful voice, 
and when she was left alone after Holy Communion the 
Sisters used to hear her singing, as did Blessed Marie d’Oig- 
nies centuries before in like case. She especially loved the 
Adoro Te devote and the hymn, “‘O Jesus, hidden God, I cry 
to Thee.’” The bodily disfigurement of which she seemed 
conscious, and which apparently led her, on the evening be- 
fore her death, to strike one hand with the other three times, 
“repeating each time with intense conviction: ‘ In this flesh 
I shall see my God,” did not persist until quite the last 
breath. As the bell rang for Office in the afternoon of 
April 18, 1879, and the Sisters went to recite Vespers and 
Compline— 


The priest pronounced the solemn words, “ Go forth, Christian 
soul,” whilst someone held the crucifix to her lips and another 
sprinkled holy water around. ‘And now a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. ‘All the pure spiritual beauty of her face that God had 
given to her, and had taken away that she might the more re- 
semble Christ, was given back in this last hour. The disfigure- 
ment caused by disease passed from her, and her countenance 
shone like a vision of peace in the great dawn of death. 


Her body rests at Mayfield in the tiny cemetery of the 
nuns, and successive generations of novices come there to 
pray for some share of the courageous detachment so con- 
spicuous in their holy Mother and Foundress. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE FUTURE OF THE C.T.S. 


HE recent Conference of the C.T.S., convened at Man- 

chester by the vigorous Branch which flourishes in that 
city, gave useful occasion for a further and fuller de- 
finition of the aims of the organization. These aims, at 
least in their entirety, have run some risk of being obscured 
by the very circumstances of the “ Forward Movement "— 
the vast extension of membership, the dramatic change from 
the obscurity of Southwark to the publicity of Victoria 
Street, the necessary enlargement of personnel, the sub- 
division of Committees, the acquisition of the Bexhill 
Library, the business reorganization of the whole system 
of production and distribution—constituting a period of tran- 
sition and active reconstruction unfavourable to talking. 
As the Organizing Secretary said at Manchester, those 
actively engaged in the “ Forward Movement ” had been so 
busy in doing things for the advancement of the Society 
that they had rather overlooked the importance of explain- 
ing what precisely they were doing. Happily, the meeting 
in the North has made that abundantly plain. Under the 
stimulus of the “ Forward Movement,” the C.T.S., whilst 
keeping within the ambit of its original aims as described 
in its ‘Articles of Association,” is developing on the lines 
therein laid down with a speed and thoroughness quite un- 
known in its past history. For it must be admitted that, 
for many years before the war, the Society, although doing 
work of immense value for Catholic Truth, did not progress. 
Its membership and its income remained practically station- 
ary, whilst the need for its services was constantly growing. 
Any increase in numbers beyond a limit of two thousand or 
so, seemed, in spite of periodical appeals, unattainable, and 
the war-period naturally lessened both its output and its 
means. This state of affairs might have been prolonged had 
not the necessity of the Society for the spread of the Faith 
in England and the opportunity caused by the reactions of 
the war, both seemed so obvious to a number of its members 
that they met together to consider whether its utility could 
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not be immensely developed and what steps should be taken. 
The result was the programme of the ““ Forward Movement,” 
which was formally commended to the zeal of the faithful 
at the Liverpool National Catholic Congress in July, 1920, 
and which got definitely under way in April, 1921. 

It was hoped that sufficient funds could be raised for the 
initial development through the voluntary contributions of 
the well-to-do, and a call for guarantors of the expenses 
needed for the opening up of central premises at Westmin- 
ster and the elaboration of machinery to increase member- 
ship, met with an adequate response. But it soon became 
obvious that the Society would have to rely for its permanent 
income mainly on the subscriptions of its members. Hence 
a great deal of its energies, from the time when (in April, 
1921) it moved into temporary offices in Victoria Street to 
the present, have been devoted to this essential need of in- 
creased membership. The immediate goal it has set before 
itself is to enroll in its ranks one-tenth of those Catholics 
in England, reckoned conservatively to be about 300,000, 
who are financially capable of giving it support. Its 
organized efforts have so far been crowned with consider- 
able success. Membership at the time of writing has reached 
about 7,000, an average increase of nearly 440 per month, 
and it is hoped that the close of the year will see 10,000 on 
the rolls. This rapid growth is mainly due to the preaching 
campaign throughout the country, conducted, with the con- 
sent of the various parish priests, by special preachers, who 
have put themselves at the disposal of the Society. And 
the most persuasive point in their appeal has been the need 
and opportunity for greatly increased effort, on more busi- 
ness-like lines, in putting Catholic Truth before the unfed 
and shepherdless multitudes of this land. The new mem- 
bers can thus be said to have joined the C.T.S. in order to 
support the “ Forward Movement.” 

This helps to explain why, pending the close of the cam- 
paign for membership, and the development of the other 
aims of the Society, the Business Committee has not yet allo- 
cated funds to increase the output of literature in strict pro- 
portion to the growth in numbers. The old standard of 
production has been fully maintained; in fact, the average 
expenditure for the seven years previous to the “ Forward 
Movement” has been somewhat exceeded in 1921 and 1922, 
in spite of a considerable decrease, secured by the foresight 
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of the Business Committee and the gradual reduction of 
wages, in the cost of printing; and as a result, the average 
number of pamphlets produced has actually been greater than 
in previous years. However, since the aim of the “ Forward 
Movement"’ is not merely “ To disseminate amongst Catho- 
lics small and cheap devotional works” and “ To assist the 
uneducated to a better knowledge of their religion "—the 
first two of the official objects of the C.T.S.,—but chiefly 
to develop its last two aims, which have never in its past 
history been secured as thoroughly as they might have been, 
viz., “To spread amongst non-Catholics information about 
Catholicism,” and “To promote the circulation of good, 
cheap and popular books,” the question of publication is for 
the moment of less importance. It was these two latter objects 
that drew the Society from the catacombs of Southwark 
Bridge Road and found a commanding position for its cen- 
tral offices, that have caused it to aim at more decentraliza- 
tion and the establishing of Branches ! all over the country 
after the model of that at Manchester, that inspire the setting 
up an Intelligence Department, the need for which to correct 
Press ignorance about Catholic matters and to help inquirers, 
is growing more imperative daily,? and above all, that 
prompted it to acquire, on highly advantageous terms, that 
great engine for circulating good literature, the Bexhill 
Lending Library, with its 30,000 volumes and its world- 
wide connection. If the ‘“ Forward Movement ” had resulted 
only in giving permanence and increased scope to that ad- 
mirable product of Catholic zeal it would have justified its 
existence.’ 

It was rightly emphasized at Manchester that, although 
the production and wholesale departments of the C.T.S. and 
its chief offices were stationed in London, the Society was not 
a local, nor even a diocesan organization, but one that 


* News has just reached us of the inauguration of a Branch at Birmingham 
at a large and enthusiastic meeting. 

? As an instance, one of many, we may remark that two poisonous anti- 
Catholic articles—‘* The Ethics of Assassination " and “ Papal Anglo-phobia 
in New Zealand "—full of false assertions and innuendoes against the Faith, 
were published in the National Review for August, without any refutation having 
since appeared from the Catholic side. 

3 It is worth while recalling in this connection the words used by the Cardinal 
Secretary of State when writing on occasion of the “ Forward Movement ": 
“The august Pontiff knows well and fully appreciates the importance of this 
Society that has won for itself such praise on account of its dissemination of 
Catholic Truth by the circulation of books and pamphlets, which by God's bless- 
ing has borne abundant and precious fruit, aided as it has been in a special way 
by ‘The Bexhill Library’.” 


VOL. CXL. DD 
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embraced the whole nation. In his memorable speech at 
the Leicester Conference last year (September 26th), Car- 
dinal Bourne asked: “ Why should I not dream of the day 
when the Catholic Church shall have her palaces of informa- 
tion in every town—palaces of Catholic Truth—where the 
inquirer shall find all he wants to know, where he can have 
his doubts disposed of and his hesitations removed?” His 
Eminence’s dream is fast becoming a reality. The organiz- 
ing Secretary at Manchester was able to announce that 


the new Branch system of which, in their differing degrees Derby 
and Manchester were such splendid examples, meant that the 
great changes in production and distribution were to be nation- 
wide. The work of organization was not to be centralized in 
London but distributed over the strategic points; a book-depét 
and reading-room in all the greater towns; reading circles in 
every village; a model pamphlet-case in every church.! 

Nor is there any reason why the main weapon of the 
Society's armoury, the cheap yet attractive pamphlet, should 
not attain a far wider circulation than it does at present, 
if the means of distribution are improved. Moreover, cer- 
tain classes of pamphlets, especially the doctrinal and de- 
votional, suit the circumstances of every land, and it would 
obviously be an economy in production if the C.T.S. of Eng- 
Jand, Ireland and Scotland issued such pamphlets in common. 

Association with the Catholic Evidence Guild, which is 
destined, as it grows, to be a chief medium for the spread 
of C.T.S. literature, has drawn attention to the need of a 
change in the way in which truth is presented in the exposi- 
tory pamphlets. If the C.T.S. is effectively “to spread 
amongst non-Catholics information about Catholicism,” it 
must do so in a fashion easily intelligible to the non-Catholic. 
The old closely-printed doctrinal dissertations, which pre- 
supposed some religious education in the reader and used 
words and phrases unfamiliar to non-Catholics, are found 
to be of little use to the modern inquirer. What is wanted 
is a clear, carefully-phrased explanation of what the Church 
teaches, establishing its evidence, showing its logical coher- 
ence with other truth, developing its implications, refuting 
errors opposed to it: short, well-spaced, with sub-headings 


* Not the least of the advantages which the “‘ Forward Movement " has 
brought to the public is the admirably equipped Book Depét in Victoria Street, 
where the chief Catholic publications, books, magazines, etc., of the day can 
be examined, and where the whole output of the C.T.S., C.S.G. and other 
organizations is on view. 
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and other aids to intelligence, and an enumeration of acces- 
sible sources for further information. The writer, whilst 
keeping in mind the scholar and the expert, must have the 
man-in-the-street mainly in view in this class of pamphlet. 

And for a similar reason it seems desirable that the 
Society’s organ, Catholic Book Notes, should somewhat 
modify its character. The function of such a paper, the only 
tangible return for their subscription which the ten-shilling 
members receive, should be to maintain connection with the 
members and to stimulate their zeal by a record of work 
done, doing and to do; to call attention to current literature 
which has a bearing on Catholic Truth and the interests of 
the Church, to refute current misrepresentations of Catholic 
faith and practice, or to indicate where antidotal matter may 
be found. All this is done to some extent by C.B.N., but 
in it the literary and scholarly element overshadows the rest, 
and fails to interest the less educated Catholic who has re- 
cently joined the C.T.S. out of zeal for the advancement of 
the Faith. It should not be impossible to produce a journal 
which would satisfy all reasonable requirements. 

In our April issue we hailed the coming of the C.T.S. to 
72, Victoria Street, and augured great developments in 
consequence of that step. Our anticipations have been more 
than realized. We were told at Manchester, that as a result 
of some 200 sermons delivered by 56 preachers, member- 
ship rose from 1,600 in May, 1921, to 3,000 by the end 
of the year, and up to date to close on 7,000. ‘What is more, 
the elaborate “ following-up ” and “ reminding " system in 
use at the Office bids fair to secure that a very much larger 
proportion of membership than previously was the case, will 
remain on the active list. All societies suffer from “ dead- 
heads": the C.T.S. on account of its new and admirable 
organization will not suffer much. It is, we are convinced, 
only at the beginning of its development as one of the chief 
instruments in the hands of Providence for the return of 


this country to the Faith. 
j. K. 





THE NEWMAN MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. FURTHER NOTES 
AND DatTes.' 


FIRST “ Newman movement ” in Germany began dur- 

ing the very lifetime of Newman. Many translators, 

chiefly Dr. Schiindelen, then edited German versions of 
* See Tue Montn, July, p. 61. 
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his works. Thus were translated the Apologia, the Develop- 
ment, Idea of a University, Discourses to Mixed Congrega- 
tions, Callista, Selections from the Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons, Historical Sketches, Occasional Sermons, and the 
second volume of Zhe Difficulties felt by Anglicans (the 
letters to Pusey and the Duke of Norfolk). To a translation 
of the Present Position of Catholics in England a Preface 
was written by Déllinger. This “ Newman movement ”’ was 
completely free from all theories about a “new theology ” 
or about a ‘‘ Newman school,” such as afterwards arose to 
complicate the French “Newman movement.” Only the 
vigour of the Catholic spirit living in the Cardinal’s works 
was felt during that time of the Catholic revival in Germany. 
It appears to be somewhat significant that the University 
Sermons found no place among the German translations, 
whilst, on the other hand, the Discourses to Mixed Congrega- 
tions were not translated into French. Even F.X. Kraus 
and Lady Blennerhassett, in their /x Memoriam (Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1891), clearly pointed out Newman’s dislike for 
all liberalism and anti-dogmatism; the legend also of his 
alleged Jewish origin nowhere appears in this first sketch of 
a German Newman biography. But Lady Blennerhassett’s 
later book, /. H. Cardinal Newman, Ein Beitrag zur 
religidsen Entwicklungsgeschichte der Gegenwart, fore- 
shadowed the theories of Canon Barry about his Hebrew 
descent, and also hinted at an affinity between Newman and 
German voluntarists. 

The second “Newman movement” in Germany is in- 
debted for its beginning and progress to the strenuous labours 
of Dr. M. Laros, who, by several articles written chiefly for 
the Hochland, by many selections from the Apologia and 
the Meditations and Devotions, which he edited, and by his 
public lectures, greatly stimulated the intellectual “ cultus ” 
of the Cardinal. He made use of the masterful biographies 
of Ward and Thureau-Dangin, and also favoured the views 
of Canon Barry and Brémond, both about the origin of New- 
man and about the so-called “ first conversion” as an ex- 
planation of his whole character. In his biographical 
sketch, Cardinal Newman (Mainz, 1920), he eulogized New- 
man as a guide eminently fitted for our time. After the great 
war he prepared a select edition of Newman in ten volumes, 
which should contain translations of the 4fologia, selections 
from the Via Media, the Parochial and Plain Sermons, etc. 
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The first volume (a translation of the Apologia, by Maria 
Knoepfier) has already appeared. In his Introduction, as 
well as in notes which he added, Dr. Laros points out, against 
the misrepresentations of the modernists, the undoubtedly 
Catholic spirit of Newman, but also hints at an affinity of his 
ideas with those of Max Scheler, the author of a philosophy 
of religion, which aims at reproducing St. Augustine’s. 

Independently of Dr. Laros there have appeared several 
translations by Theodor Haecker; in 1921, a translation of 
the Grammar of Assent, and 1922, also, of the Development. 
Theodor Haecker was a keen admirer of Kierkegaard, whom 
he translated; but it was only by translating the Grammar 
that he was converted to the Holy Church. In the epilogue 
to his translation of the Grammar he traces a similarity be- 
tween Newman and Edmund Husserl, the founder of the 
recent phenomenologistic school, which teaches an objective 
logic against psychologism. 

Thus in Germany the works of Newman are both help- 
ing non-Catholics to find the one true way and providing 
for Catholic thinkers a means of reconciling the new with 
the old in the philosophy of religion. Father Erich Przy- 
wara, S.J., in two articles to that end, published in the 
Kélnische Volkszeitung for 1921, discussed the question of 
“Newman and the Traditional Theology,” and gave his final 
verdict in his work (noticed in our last issue), 7. 7. Newman, 
Christentum. Therein he examined the various theological 
matters in dispute, and found that an organic relation existed 
between Newman’s thought and the traditional theology of 
our time. Subsequently he tried to reconstruct the prin- 
ciples underlying Newman’s thought as guidance for the 
many-sided “‘ Newman movement.”’ In an article published 
in the Stimmen der Zeit (March, 1922), and in the preface 
to his work, he also aimed at removing various misrepresenta- 
tions of Newman’s mind by contemporary Catholic authors. 

Lastly, a further step in the study of Newman in Germany 
has been taken by the recently-founded Theatiner-Verlag 
in Munich, which first edited the Cardinal’s sermons on St. 
Philip Neri and his litanies and prayers to the Saint (Sanki 
Philippus Neri, 1922), and now announce a great edition 
of Newman’s works in 21 volumes. The editors are Father 
Daniel Feuling, O.S.B., Dr. Dietrich v. Hildebrand and 
Father Erich Przywara, S.J. They intend to publish prim- 
arily the works of the Catholic period. The first two volumes 
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are translations of the Discourses to Mixed Congregations ~ 


and Meditations and Devotions. 

We trust that, with the growth of the Newman cult abroad, 
a renewed interest in the great Catholic thinker may arise 
at home. It would be sad to have verified in this case our 
Lord’s proverb—‘ A prophet is not without honour save in 


his own country.” 
E. P. 





AN AMBASSADOR AT SBA. 


of R. GEORGE HARVEY, the American Ambassador, 

Mk: night gave an address to the Authors’ Club of 
London on the subject, ‘ Have Women Souls’” (Zhe Times, 
October 24, 1922),—and this although the subject was 
really ‘“‘ Have women the right to equality with man, and 
independence?” The matter was considered from the point 
of view of the Old Testament, and these “definite con- 
clusions” were reached: 


(1) That the Book of Genesis as a whole was not inspired, 
but was derived from Babylonian, not Egyptian, sources; 
(2) that the legendary authority in favour of the Elohistic! ver- 
sion with respect to both quantity and quality was overwhelming ; 
(3) that the sole basis of the clerical assumption that woman 
was created from man’s rib to show her inferiority is a solitary 
legend incorporated in Genesis to maintain an existing and clearly 
unjust custom; (4) that there exists no warrant whatever in the 
account of creation for asserting that, in this most important of 
all relationships, the law of God contradicts the law of Nature; 
and (5) that consequently the law of Nature, which holds all 
animate things upon an even basis of perfect equality as to the 
possession of all attributes, must stand. 


The theological and philosophical element in the Am- 
bassador’s propositions is too difficult for me to understand: 
but the facts claimed may perhaps be questioned. That 
parts of Genesis were derived from “ Babylonian ” sources, 
is, in some sense, probable enough (though this position is 
to a large extent contested by the American Assyriologist, 
Albert Clay). The question, however, for scientific and not 
merely theological reasons, requires a delicate treatment : — 


* The supposed source of Gen. I., so called by Mr. Harvey and by writers 
before about 1853: better known now as P. (Priest-code). 
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remote or proximate derivation? from existing written myths 
or from tradition? early or late?—and so forth. Mr. Harvey’s 
idea of the relation between Genesis and Babylonia, and his 
competence to estimate its character, may be judged from his 
argument: 

The account of creation made its first appearance about 
700 B.C., shortly after a considerable number of colonists from 
Babylon and Persia joined the Israelites. This knowledge, and 
the further curious and striking fact that no reference whatever 
to the Pentateuch is made in the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment [!], gave rise to the opinion that the story in Genesis was 


conceived after the making ot the other laws, legends .. . etc., 
and that it was of Babylonish origin. 
The colonists from Babylon (“and Persia ” !—the appari- 


tion of Persia in the eighth century is interesting) will be 
those colonists settled in Samaria by the Assyrian conqueror, 
perhaps about 715. Their religious prestige must surely have 
been enormous if within a few years Israel received its first 
Genesis from them. One is a little puzzled, however, by the 
chronological scheme involved. ‘‘ The account of creation” 
in question is of course the earlier of the two‘accounts reached 
by that documentary analysis on which Mr. Harvey bases his 
argument: but this document, in this system, is dated rather 
in the ninth century, than about 700 B.C., so could not have 
been inspired by the foreign immigrants at the end of the 
eighth century. Locally, the earlier narrative is attributed 
to Judah, and not to the country settled by the Babylonian 
colonists. . . . The other “curious and striking” fact in 
the quotation, marked on this one occasion with an exclama- 
tion (mine), is not a fact at all.t 


Another argument: 

This theory was greatly strengthened by the discovery that 
the meagre account then made current for the first time was 
amplified materially by Ezra .. . in Babylon. 


Here we are dealing with the document called P, regarded 
as an addition to the early narrative. How can the Baby- 
lonian origin of P “ greatly strengthen ” the theory of the 
Babylonian origin of the document it amplifies—and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harvey, contradicts? 


* Proof? One need hardly go beyond the Psalms for abundant references 
to the Pentateuch. If an explicit reference is required, “ as it is written in 
the Book of Moses,” Ea. vi. 18 will perhaps suffice. One will hardly be 
expected to produce the very word “ Pentateuch " from the Old Testament. 
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Finally: 


Strangely enough (the theory) was not fully confirmed until 
1872... It was then that George Smith . . . unearthed from 
the ruins of Nineveh the famous Chaldzan cylinders. ... The 
Chaldzan cosmogeny [sic] .. . is identical with the Elohistic 
version of creation which declares male and female to have been 
created simultaneously and equal. 


We feel here that a distinct point has been made, apart 
from the details (the documents are not cylinders, and not 
Chaldzan, and their contents are not identical, e.g., in the 
order and manner of creation, with the Elohistic version). 
The final assertion must also be taken with reserve, which 
brings us to the main issue: Does Gen.i. 27 “ declare’ the 
simultaneous creation of man and woman, in contradiction to 
the account in Gen. ii., which is the sole basis of the clerical 
assumption, etc?! The former passage, with the subjectors of 
woman “simply ignore,” runs thus: “So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he him, male and 
female created he them.”” The longer one, “ which the clerics 
by constant reiteration have made more familiar,’ need not 
be repeated. That there is no formal contradiction between 
the two is indisputable. What the unexpressed thoughts 
of the “Elohist ’’ may have been is not discoverable. In 
Enuma Eles, which according to Mr. Harvey contains an 
identical cosmogony, it is possible that the creation of woman 
was from a bone, as in Gen. ii.: cf. tab. vi. 5, ““ My blood I 
will bind up, and a bone (iss im[tuJm) I will . . .” [word 
lost; possibly, “ build ”’]. 

Of the supposedly contradictory narratives the lecturer 
found that of Gen.i. more authentic,—because “there is a 
greater preponderance of legendary authority in favour of 
the creation of man and woman upon a basis of equality.” 
Frankly, the fact, if proved, seems to me entirely worthless. 
It is not too hard to believe Genesis if we hold that God's 
authority is behind it, but the rival appeal to the mythologies 
is an appeal to prejudice and credulity. 

Much material, illustrative of Gen. ii., has come to light 


* The attack comes hard on the clerics, for other critical scholars have always 
made a point of attributing the first creation narrative in Gen.—the feminist 
one in Mr. Harvey’s system—to priestly circles, while the document giving the 
subordinationist legend was ascribed to the relatively lay mind of the Jahwist. . . . 
Have we, perhaps, found the clue to Mr. Harvey’s boldly conservative desig- 
nation of the author of Gen. i. as an “ Elohist "? To say “ P, the priestly 
writer,’ would have spoiled his argument. 
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since George Smith’s discovery, and there is considerable 
likelihood that a Sumerian parallel with the story of Eve’s 
creation will be recovered in the end. The Ambassador, 
however, has his own view of the origin of that tale: it came 
from—Tahiti! 

This will be sufficient, though there are other pronounce- 
ments in the report of the address which are no less in- 
felicitous. (‘There is no recognition in the Decalogue of 
the possession of souls or inherent rights by women” ; woman 
in Israel “was at all times prohibited from religious 
worship.”’) 

One has every sympathy with a defence of an elevated 
doctrine about woman. But what, after all, does Gen. ii. 
teach? I do not feel so confident as Mr. Harvey, but this 
fact on the surface may be noticed. The conclusion drawn 
by the sacred author himself from the derivation of Eve 
from Adam, is zot, as a matter of fact, the subordination 
or subjection of woman to man. “And the man said, Now! 
This is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh! She shall 
be called woman, because she was taken out of man.”’ The 
sacred writer comments: ‘‘ Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and cleave to his wife.” The principal 
signification of the narrative according to its author is not 
that, because woman was taken out of a man she shall be 
subject to him, but that, because she was flesh of his flesh, 
man will leave everything to cleave to her. A doctrine of 
a certain subordination of woman in the family relation may 
indeed be found in the narrative (as is also taught in the New 
Testament), but it is not primary here; not the doctrine 
emphasized by the author. The subjection of woman as it 
actually existed in history he explains later by the curse 
consequent on the Fall (Gen. iii. 160). 

E. B. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


. This last month has witnessed the curious spec- 

The a tacle of a Government based on an unprece- 
the Turk. dented majority in Parliament falling to pieces, 

not from the attacks of the Opposition, but from 

internal decay. The collapse was essentially due to the growing 
unwillingness of the Conservatives, who formed more than half 
the actual members (no Sinn Feiner having ever attended this 
Parliament), to continue under the leadership of a Liberal like 
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Mr. Lloyd George. The immediate occasion of the revolt seems 
to have been the Government’s policy in the Near East, which, 
however clumsy in operation and however inconsistent with pre- 
vious action, we were bound in its last phase to approve, since it 
successfully prevented the irruption of a victorious Turkish army 
into Europe and another war in the Balkans. But, though that 
happy result was secured, the ex-Premier’s successor cannot, we 
fear, keep the Turk in Asia, nor save more than a fragment of 
the gains to humanity due to his overthrow as a militant Euro- 
pean Power. All the Allies are to blame for that most unhappy 
result of their commercial and political rivalries. A newspaper 
campaign of exceptional virulence and lack of Christian con- 
scientiousness was launched against the Government’s action in 
the Near East. The Press-proprietors seemed quite ready to 
condone the secular atrocities of the Turkish savage and to risk 
the re-establishment of a strong anti-Christian State in Europe, 
provided their political animus was gratified. We ‘were told 
that the Turk should not be restrained or dealt with sternly “ be- 
cause we are a great Mohammedan Empire,” and the French 
President has made the same claim for the Eldest Daughter of 
the Church. Yet it is never asserted that we are a Christian 
Commonwealth, the heirs and guardians of a civilization which 
is Christian, and that the interests of Christianity and of Christian 
peoples are our concern. Let the Turk be treated justly by all 
means, but let him never again have the fate of Christian races 
in his hands. There is nothing in that policy to which our 
Mohammedan fellow-citizens, one-fifth of the population of India, 
can reasonably object. To abandon it, because of its possible 
effects upon fanatic Moslems elsewhere, would make us indeed 
a “Mohammedan Empire,” the shame of Christendom. 


The purely political results of the overthrow 

The a of the Coalition Government do not concern us, 
Catholic Education. bUt, because of the growing menace to Catholic 
education during Mr. Fisher’s tenure of that 

ministry, we may be permitted a sigh of relief that that fair- 
spoken but unteachable doctrinaire is no longer in control. The 
proposed surrender by the Church of England of its schools, 
subject to a right of use on Sundays and out-of-school times 
and in return for a right to teach religion in Council schools, 
shows that the Anglicans will no longer support the dual system, 
and that we shall have to fight our battle for religious education 
alone. The defection of the Anglicans proves that their con- 
ception of education is imperfect. Religion cannot be adequately 
taught on Sundays to children who all the week through are in 
the hands of teachers debarred from imparting its truths to their 
charges, or free, such is the logic of the situation, to inculcate 
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irreligion. Nor can even a daily half-hour, out of school time, 
of religious instruction counteract the indifferent or hostile in- 
fluence of the teachers during the rest of the day. As education 
concerns the will even more than the mind, and as there is no 
sufficient basis for moral training save in religion, 7.e., the re- 
cognition of God’s rights, it follows that non-religious education 
must be essentially imperfect. That the State should insist on 
poor parents sending their children to public schools and yet 
deny them proper instruction in their own faith is an exercise 
of the worst form of tyranny, an outrage upon the rights of con- 
science. Even the Prussian, taught by the lesson of the Kultur- 
kampf, recognized that a mixed system of education is the only 
fair system in a country of mixed religions, an elementary point 
of justice as yet unrecognized in such soi-disant democracies as 
France and America. Hitherto England has refrained from the 
injustice involved in forcing children of divers creeds into one 
educational mould, but the religious indifference of the bulk of 
the non-Catholic population, and of their representatives in Par- 
liament, combined with the defection of the State Church, make 
it unlikely that this restraint, under pressure of the prospect of 
more efficiency and economy, will be much longer maintained. 


' The appointment of a son of Lord Halifax to 

bas <9 gag replace Mr. Fisher arouses the hope that the 
the » cell man at the head of the Education Ministry 
will appreciate the position of conscientious 

Catholics and endeavour to do them justice. It remains to be 
seen whether Major Wood and his Conservative colleagues will 
remain in office after the election, and whether, if he does, he 
will be strong enough to withstand his permanent officials and 
the secularist element in Parliament. There isa natural demand 
for economy, and the increase of education expenditure since 
the war by £70,000,000 (from £34 millions to £104 millions) 
with no increase of scholars and no marked improvement in 
results, makes it clear that the new Government will seek to save 
some of this enormous expense, which gives so inadequate a return, 
and which in the circumstances the nation cannot afford. There 
is talk of a new Commission on Education to investigate how the 
public money is spent and to propose reforms, but until there is 
some agreement as to the object of education, how futile to discuss 
schemes. Let the State which takes the money of Catholics to 
educate their children ask them how they wish their children to 
be educated, and make due provision for their singular view that 
the most important knowledge that a child can acquire is know- 
ledge how to secure its eternal salvation. The State has certain 
rights, in default of parents’ action, to secure that its members 
should be trained to be good and worthy citizens, but in pursuance 
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of those rights, it must pay due regard to the prior and higher 
rights of God, of the parents, and of the child itself. Catholics 
recognize the rights of the State; let the State recognize the 
rights of Catholics. The State after all is not a distinct entity 
apart from the citizens who compose it: Catholics, as well as 
non-Catholics, form part of the State, and should not be asked to 
submit to legislation against themselves. 


The folly of the secular Power not doing all it 
Anti-Christian can to encourage religious education, even at the 
Education. cost of a doctrinaire uniformity, becomes more 
evident when we consider the influences at work 
to give children a definitely anti-religious, and therefore anti- 
civic, training. It is bad enough that children in Council schools 
should be exposed to the risk of being wrongly instructed, or 
not instructed at all, on important points of morality, because 
teachers have to undergo no tests as to their fitness to convey 
moral instruction. But much worse remains in the fact that 
many helpless children, not in Russia merely but here in England 
and in Scotland, are being taught in the “Proletarian Sunday 
Schools” doctrines subversive of all morality and destructive of 
the foundation of a stable social life. A dozen years ago we 
called attention to the literature of these “schools,” literature 
rightly debarred by the London County Council from entrance 
into its classes, because of its anti-civic character. Although 
we share with most observers the view that root-and-branch 
Socialism, now seen in its true colours and pushed to its logical 
conclusions in Russia, is less likely than ever to gain footing in 
this country, still there is no reason why even a minority of its 
inhabitants should be exposed unprotected to its infection, and 
we should support the right of the State to legislate judiciously 
in their defence and for its own preservation against its doctrines. 
But there is always the danger of legislation of this sort being 
extended, in the interests of State absolutism, to repress criticism 
of real abuses, and therefore, as we have always maintained, the 
most efficacious way to draw the fangs of militant Socialism is to 
labour at removing the many abuses from the toleration of which 
it draws its strength. The rights of private property, rightly 
exercised, are so obvious in experience, so necessary for the due 
development of the individual and the stability of the family, so 
much in harmony with the normal human constitution, that no 
attack upon them would be possible unless they had been exten- 
sively and constantly misused. The systematic teaching of 
Christianity in the schools of the country would safeguard Society 
from many evils, whether due to Godless Capitalism or its re- 
actions : the seven commandments which prescribe justice amongst 
men depend on the three which secure the rights of God. 


* See ‘“‘ The Red Catechism " in Tue Montn, Jan., 1910. 
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a There seems from the flood of election litera- 
The Political ture to be little difference in principle between 
Future 
of Labour. the two historic parties in the State. Liberalism 
is as much opposed to Socialism as are the Con- 
servatives. Both desire peace, security, the revival of industry, 
the prosperity of the country. Only when we come to the Labour 
Party do we see a radical difference of view. “Labour” 
demands a re-organization of Society on an entirely new basis 
which would involve the disappearance of private enterprise. Its 
leaders seem committed to the desperate doctrine that the 
capitalist system cannot be reformed and therefore must be 
ended. They consider the present hopeless and degraded state 
of the working classes, particularly of those who have no work, to 
be the direct and inevitable result of the system, and they elaborate 
schemes by which it could be replaced to the common advantage. 
How far those views are shared by the men and women they repre- 
sent is quite uncertain: that they are not universally prevalent 
is seen in the actual persistence of the wage-capital system. 
Nearly the whole of the voting power of the community is in the 
hands of the workers, and, if they all believed in Socialism, they 
could try it to-morrow. But their leaders, alienated in mind 
from Catholic tradition and ignorant of the principles of justice 
taught assiduously by the Church, have been grievously misled by 
atheistic champions of the workers like Marx, and seem unable to 
emerge from their false philosophy and economics. Their elec- 
tion programme is vague enough in parts to cover Communist 
ideals, though they have seen the wisdom of dissociating them- 
selves formally from that creed. However, we fancy it will need 
more than that to lay the spectre of Bolshevism that will haunt 
their appearance at the polls. Atheistic Socialism has been at last 
translated from theory to practice, and even the suspicion of 
being tainted with the sanguinary savagery of Moscow is enough 
to antagonize all decent minds. Our best prayers for “Labour,” 
with whose general aspirations for more humane and Christian 
means of living we are in complete sympathy, is that it may take 
its economic principles from Christian tradition, as set forth by 
Leo XIII., and induce its leaders to shed the spurious “ humani- 
tarianism ” they have learnt from Carl Marx. 


The need is a serious one if we are to take 
Labour Miss Margaret Bondfield as a spokesman for 

and ; , - 
“The Churches.” | Labour.” This lady, addressing a great meet- 
ing convened at the Queen’s Hall on Oct. 26th 
by the “ Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, and Citizen- 
ship,” assumed throughout that the whole Labour movement was 
outside institutional Christianity, and she constantly contrasted 
“Labour” and the Church as two distinct if not opposed entities 
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—a point of view eloquent of the measure in which the working- 
classes of this Protestant land have been lost to Christ, and of 
the obscurantist attitude of many of their leaders. It is perhaps 
natural that they should be ignorant of the work of the Catholic 
Church in the past, and of her teaching in the present: they have 
hitherto had no opportunity of learning: but the sad result is that 
she, pre-eminently the Church of the poor, finds herself involved 
in the same condemnation as the rest. It should be the imme- 
diate task of Catholics to clear the Bride of Christ from the 
reproach of being heedless of His little ones. The Catholic 
Social Guild has laboured strenuously for a dozen years with 
that intent, and, by the establishment of its Labour College at 
Oxford, is taking still more effective steps, but, as the evange- 
lization of the poor, the announcing to the worker that he is a man 
with human rights, not a slave to be bought and sold, is one of 
the notes of Christ’s Church, her social message in these latter 
days should be frequently heard from our pulpits, whether indoor 
or open air. We need to emphasize the fiduciary character of 
riches, the evil of all sorts of covetousness, the heinous character 
of those sins “crying to Heaven for vengeance ’—*“ oppression 
of the poor” and “defrauding labourers of their just wage ”— 
the un-Christian character of many aspects of modern industry, 
or else we shall show ourselves false to the Gospel of Christ, and 
the worker will never know the salvation that is within his grasp. 


ie The clumsily-named “ Conference on Christian 

To — Politics, Economics, and Citizenship” is an 
Relations. association of Christian men and women, having 

the noblest aim possible, that in fact entrusted 

originally to the Christian Church—the establishment of God’s 
Kingdom on earth. Those who have thus banded together are, 
perhaps unconsciously, trying to undo one of the practical results 
of the Reformation, the failure of the Church to christianize all 
human relations, because of the hampering of her efforts through 
the defection and rebellion of large sections of her children. 
A fixed moral standard presupposes a fixed and uniform faith. 
The principle of private judgment proved the solvent both of 
faith and morality: the message of Christianity was obscured and 
Mammon saw his chance to get control of industry. Now the 
separated “Churches” are endeavouring to dispute that control— 
all honour to them and their Christian faith for that effort— 
but they are terribly handicapped by their uncertainty as to what 
Christianity means. From the Catholic point of view the posi- 
tion is almost grotesque. Here are earnest men and women, 
eighteen centuries after God had sent His Divine Son to reveal 
His will to mankind, pondering over the meaning of His message 
and still in doubt concerning the nature and character of His 
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Messenger! It is not unnatural that the implications of Chris- 
tianity should be only gradually unfolded: that in fact has been 
historically the process—“ First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear”—but its main doctrinal and moral lessons 
have been certain from the first and never in real dispute in the 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless in the “Questionnaire on the 
Nature of God and His Purpose in the World,” issued amongst a 
number of others by the Conference, there is no clear recognition 
of the fact that Christ is God: many of the questions, indeed, 
imply that He was merely man: it could hardly be otherwise in a 
document emanating from a Christian Conference that includes 
Quakers and Unitarians! And, of course, the very grouping of 
Christian bodies such as these is an implicit denial of the unicity 
of the Church of Christ. Hence Catholics, in working with these 
zealous men, for the realization of the Kingdom have always to 
be on their guard not to betray their own position and at times 
must risk seeming ungracious by not allowing the claims of others 
to be the Church, or part of the Church, founded by Christ. 

The Conference, after prolonged spade-work through study 
groups, reports, questionnaires, etc., will hold its sessions in Bir- 
mingham in April, 1924, when it is hoped that public opinion 
will be sufficiently aroused and informed to accept its practical 
recommendations. These presumably will resolve themselves 
into a detailed application of the ten Commandments, for they, 
after all, endorsed and amplified by Christianity, are the working 


Code of the Kingdom. 


: The same phenomenon—a group of Christians 
a still showing doubt as to the real meaning of 
Teaching Church. Christianity—was observable on a larger scale 
at the recent Church Congress at Sheffield. It 

was the annual parade of the Anglican Church as a whole, not 
one of those innumerable Congresses promoted all over the 
country by the “Anglo-Catholics,” nor a demonstration of the 
ultra-Protestant party like that convened at Westminster to pro- 
test against them. In its composition and its procedure we get 
a glimpse of the real nature of Anglicanism as nowhere else. It 
would be impossible from a collation of the speeches to select a 
single doctrine which was universally accepted. The Incarnate 
God Himself came, armed with infinite wisdom and power, to 
make a revelation of His will and purpose to mankind, but these 
alleged followers of His are still wondering what His teaching 
was on the most vital points; nay, many of them refusing to be- 
lieve in His own Godhead! No wonder the Church Times said 
of that gathering, “there is no consciousness of a common cause. 
One does not go home from a Church Congress with a renewed 
enthusiasm for the Church of England.” The bewildered 
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audience seemed to have applauded all speakers indiscriminately 
from Lord Halifax to Mr. Limbrick, whatever their expression of 
belief. ‘And why not? The Bishop of Sheffield had told them, 
“ First and foremost, the Church of England had adopted com- 
prehensiveness as opposed to logical rigidity, as a policy, as a 
Christian principle.” ‘And therefore the Church of England is 
not the Church of Christ, who said, ‘“ He that believeth not shall 
be condemned.” The Church of England had no choice in the 
matter: it has no power to discern what is true from what is false ; 
consequently, it must admit all doctrines, however contradictory. 

The Anglican Bishops, according to Dean Rashdall, support the 
Modernist claim to recite the Creeds in their own sense of the 
words. And the Church Times(Oct. 20th) sorrowfully agrees. 
The Anglo-Catholic Congresses would do better, it thinks, not 
to seek the patronage of so many bishops and dignitaries. 


For, after all, their ideal is different from ours. It is 
no secret. They are quite frank about it. Their ideal is 
comprehension, not Catholicism. Anglo-Catholics are 
merely one party in the Church, and as such are to be 
tolerated like other extreme parties. 


But are not the Bishops right? Unless they can infallibly 
tell truth from error, what policy is possible except “comprehen- 
siveness?” If, as the Modernist who writes a “pious column” 
in the Zimes every Saturday says (Oct. 14th) with regard to the 
Gospels: “It is impossible to tell how far criticism may carry 
us,” how rash the Bishops would be to attempt to settle the his- 
toricity of any particular doctrine of Our Lord or even His own 
existence in the past! 

We must leave it to the Church Times to determine its attitude 
towards its own Episcopate. It would almost seem as if it had 
excommunicated them. It warns Anglo-Catholics not to accept 
a position under the theory of comprehension, which is all the 
Bishops will offer them. “They should remember that if we 
acquiesce in heresy we become immediately guilty of it: favourers 
of heretics, if not heretics ourselves.” 


It is no pleasure to us to demonstrate the con- 


Poe mag fusion into which so many earnest men have 
Manchester, allen in seeking for truth outside that Church 


which is its pillar and its ground, in trying to 
get certainty without an infallible teacher. But it is a duty of 
charity to expose the delusions in which the perplexed human 
mind takes refuge, lest they should become permanent. One 
may, therefore, direct attention to a Conference held at Man- 
chester the week after the Anglican gathering at Sheffield as 
exemplifying what happens in a Church which knows its own 
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mind and can express it without error. It was the annual meet- 
ing of the Catholic Truth Society, and its business was not to 
seek for but to proclaim “ the faith once delivered to the Saints.” 
Here were men and women who were not afraid of “ rigid logic,’ 
i.e., who recognized their ability to reach certainty about super- 
natural things by the proper use of natural reason and the help 
of God's revelation, to whom, therefore, a vast body of 
doctrine concerning this life and the next was a secure posses- 
sion, and who could consequently devote all their energies to 
living up to their beliefs and trying to give others the benefit of 
them. Mr. Belloc in his masterly address of the need of Autho- 
rity to save civilization was under no necessity to prove his thesis: 
his audience were only concerned to follow its application and 
the events which exemplified it. Fr. Nicholson, in expounding 
the Catholic ideal of the Church, had mainly to denounce the 
grotesque caricature of that ideal conceived in the non-Catholic 
mind. Fr. Leslie Walker, speaking on the proposition ‘ Christ 
is God,” spoke to those who accepted it in all its implications, 
and merely pleaded that Catholics should exhibit their belief in 
their conduct and so become living witnesses of the living Christ. 
Fr. Bede Jarrett devoted his address to showing that the cure for 
modern evils lay in the ideals the Church alone could supply. 
Mrs. Wilfred Ward and others upheld the indissolubility of 
Christian marriage. Fr. Thurston demonstrated the necessity 
of clear authoritative guidance on the great variety of moral 
problems encountered in our day, especially in relation to the 
Occult. 

All through the addresses and discussions there was the same 
note of certainty, the same appeal to a fixed standard, the same 
ready application of eternal principles to the changing aspects 
of human conduct. There was no vague theorizing, no baseless 
conjectures, above all, no contradictions in the message delivered. 
The speakers, lay and clerical alike, spoke as having authority, 
not as the scribes and pharisees, because they drew their doctrines 
from the fount of authentic Catholic tradition guaranteed by the 
living infallible Church. 


Meanwhile, as if to emphasize the need of her 

“ Easier Divorce” guidance, the old cry for increased divorce 
once more. facilities is being raised by their old advocates 
without any variation in their arguments. The 

plea comes to this: the indissolubility of marriage presses hardly 
on those who are ill-mated, therefore let such hard cases have the 
benefit of dissolution of the bond. The answer is (1) God for- 
* It is singular to find constant reference to the Englishman's alleged “* aver- 
sion from logic ” as if it were a thing to be proud of: one might as well 


praise “‘ aversion from grammar.” Logic is the art of right thinking as gram- 
mar is the art of correct expression. 


VOL. CXL. BE 
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bids, and as He instituted marriage both originally and as a 
sacrament, He knows best what its conditions should be; 
(2) easier dissolution would accelerate the harm done to society 
by such facilities as already occur through the further weaken- 
ing of the institution of the family; (3) the State, by treating 
infidelity as a criminal offence, by disabling the guilty parties 
from further marriage, and by securing the welfare of the 
innocent in case of separation decrees, can do much to mitigate 
the lot of the unhappily married. If convinced Christians are 
further asked why they should want to interfere in this matter 
with those who are not Christians, they may reply that the welfare 
of society is the concern of all, and that on civil grounds alone 
divorce is anevil. Moreover, no institution which God has estab- 
lished, as He has established marriage, can be anything but 
beneficial to human society, although, like the law of property, 
it may press hardly at times on individuals. The whole cam- 
paign reflects the inability of the non-religious mind to conceive 
either of self-reformation as a possible remedy for unsuccessful 
marriage, or of continence being other than a desperate hard- 
ship. 
Akin to this divorce agitation is the campaign 
The Church = of the Eugenists for artificial birth-control. 
and : : 
Birth-control. 4S we have often pointed out, we are just as 
keen as they are, or perhaps keener, about re- 
moving the evils from which our dehumanized proletariat suffer 
—overcrowding, sweated wages, unhealthy surroundings, and so 
forth—evils sometimes aggravated by want of prudence and con- 
sideration in the marriage relation. But we must denounce 
always and everywhere the intrinsically evil remedy which they 
advocate, as a deadly sin, degrading to its perpetrators, and 
destructive of marriage. Mrs. Stopes has lately repeated the 
denunciation of the Catholic Church as the only opponent of this 
enormity which Dr. Drysdale uttered at a medical conference 
in July. We should be sorry to think that the unequivocal con- 
demnation pronounced by the Lambeth Conference and re- 
iterated in June by the English Church Union meant nothing, 
but, even if all Anglicans followed Dean Inge and all Noncon- 
formists Mr. Silas Hocking, Catholics must still oppose the 
abomination camouflaged as “‘scientific” birth-control, just as they 
oppose “white slavery,” intemperance, and all other abuse of 
human faculties. Mrs. Stopes, who has Catholicism so much on 
the brain as to fancy that it sways the councils of the French 
Government, need not think there is anything personal in our oppo- 
sition to her campaign. We know nothing about her save what 
may be deduced from her books, one at least of which was con- 
demned as obscene by an American court. She may be all that 
is exemplary in private character, but that does not prevent us 
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from considering that, judged by Christian morality, the practices 
she advocates merit the severest condemnation. 


Mrs. Stopes, in the address alluded to, hopes 
The hat the outcry against the suggestion, made 
Neo-Pagan '‘ Ty ag BE , , 
Mind. we regret to say, by one of the judges of the 
High Court, of sterilizing the “unfit,” may make 
her own projects seem comparatively proper and respectable. 
We can assure. her that of the two outrages on human nature 
birth-control is morally the worse. In a letter to The Times 
she urges the “insular Briton” to consider the example set by 
America, where sterilization laws are in vogue in several States 
of the Union. She does not mention, however, that in several 
cases of appeal the Supreme Court has pronounced the law to be 
unconstitutional. The suggestion is not quite on a par with 
that of direct euthanasia in the case of persons hopelessly ill and 
in pain, for that by every canon of morality is simply murder. 
But all these inhuman projects are symptoms of the reversal 
to paganism which follows everywhere the decay of the Christian 
faith. 


evra The moral situation in Ireland has been greatly 
= improved by the weighty pastoral of the Irish 
Irish Free State. Bishops denouncing as rebels those in arms 
against the Free State, and suspending those 
of the clergy who publicly or privately give them their support. 
This is the third occasion that the Hierarchy since the election 
has declared that the Free State Government is the only lawful 
one in “Southern” Ireland, and individual Bishops have frequently 
expressed themselves in the same sense, so that the charges against 
them for lacking in their duty, voiced by the Morning Post, are 
as untrue as they are impudent. ‘Asa result of these frequent 
and explicit declarations of the moral law in this matter, the 
position of the rebels is manifestly indefensible, and the Govern- 
ment should have the support of all lovers of their country in 
putting an end to the armed revolt. One unfortunate result of 
the determined attitude of the Church has been to provoke an 
outburst of anti-clericalism amongst those who are Irishmen first 
and Catholics afterwards, and some are said even to have aban- 
doned the faith—a sure sign that their “patriotism” was not 
inspired by religion. 
THE EDITOR. 


* See The Church and Eugenics, by T. J. Gerrard, Catholic Social Guild, 
Oxford, 1s. 6d. (1921), where this whole question is fully treated. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current poetics with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Birth-control : the Catholic position [Umiverse, Oct. 13, 1922, p. 4]. 

Catholics and the Mechanics of Mind [Dr. Aveling in Tadéle¢, Oct. 21, 
28, 1922, p. 521]. 

Creation, St. Augustine’s idea of [R. Macaigne in Revue Apologétique, 
Oct., 1922, p. 32]. 

Doctrines Fundamental and non-Fundamental [E. C. d’Arcy, S.J., in 
Homiletic Review, Oct., 1922, p. 36]. 

Heresy : its Providential function [D. A. Lord, S.J., in Catholic World, 
Oct., 1922, p. 1]. 

New Testament: purpose and scope of [A. H. C. Downes in Catholic 


Gazette, Sept., 1922, p. 232]. 
Resurrection-Body, The Identity of the [F. E. O’Hanlon in Jrish Theo- 


logical Quarterly, July, 1922, p. 231]. 
Trinity: Defence of the doctrine against Anglican theologians [V. 


McNabb, O.P., in Blackfriars, Sept., 1922, p. 355]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


“ Anti-Jesuitism ” in 1922 [Y. de la Britre in Etudes, Oct., 1922]. 
Anti-Religious legislation in Russia [Documentation Catholique, Sept. 


2—9, 1922]. 
Buddhist morality inferior to Christian [C. F. Aitken, D.D., Ecclesiastical 


Review, Oct., 1922, p. 346]. 
Darwinism abandoned [J. J. Walsh in Catholic World, Oct., 1922, p. 66). 
Divorce, Lord Buckmaster’s new plea for [7Zad/et, Oct. 21, 1922, p. 524]. 
Immortality, Wrong views of moderns on [Fr. Woodlock in Tadéei, 


Oct. 14, 1922, p. 489). ; ; 
Proselytising in Europe, American [E. Weare in America, Sept. 30, 


1922, p. 559). 
POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Birth Question in France [Revue Apologétigue, Oct., 1922, p. 43]. 

Catholic News Agency at Work, A (National Catholic Welfare Council 
News Service of U.S.A.) [T. A. Murphy, C.SS.R., in Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Oct., 1922, p. 348). 

Chesterton’s Conversion, Mr. [G. K. C. in Black/riars, Oct., 1922, p. 371.] 

Jews, The, and the World-revolution [Crvz//a Cattolica, Oct. 21, 1922, 


p. 111])- 
Palestine, The Injustice to [R. Ginns, O.P., in Blackfriars, Sept., 1922, 


Pp. 315). 
Pax Romana (Catholic International Students’ Union), Progress of 


L/. U. M., Oct., 1922]. 
Race-suicide in France, How it is being combated [C. du P. de Grenédan 


in Etudes, Oct. 20, 1922, p. 166]. 
Rosary, Origins of: Summing up of Controversy [L. Gougaud, O.S.B., 


in La Vie et les Arts liturgiques, Oct., 1922). 
University Federation of Catholics established [/nter- University 


Magasine, Oct., 1922]. 
Wage-system as =a against Catholic teaching [Christian Demo- 


erat, Sept., 1922, p. I 








REVIEWS 


1—CHRIST, THE LIFE OF THE SOUL’ 


F we remember that every heresy, that has ever arisen 

in the Church may be attributed to the fact that its 
founders have attacked either the doctrine of the human or 
else of the Mystical Body, of Christ, and that an unchanging 
tendency of heresy is to make Christianity an impersonal 
religion, and to make the ¢eaching of our Lord, rather than 
His Personality, the corner-stone of the Church, we shall 
understand the title of the book by, Abbot Marmion of 


Maredsous. 
Otherwise, any good Christian is inclined to ask: “ Well, 


what else could be the life of the soul?” But in most cases 
he will say “what” and not “ who.” Therein lies the whole 
crux of the matter, 

One of the ill-effects of the vague sentiment of Christianity 
which has lingered so long after the discarding of definite 
Christian dogma in Protestantism is this: that phrases of 
Holy Scripture which deal with the very foundations of 
Christianity have come to be regarded, more unconsciously, 
than consciously, as a kind of Divine poetry. The most 
affectionately undogmatic of “‘ Evangelicals’ will quote:. “ I 
am the Way, the Truth and the Life”; but his word-values 
are purely the values of loving trust, and their meaning to 
him differs hardly at all from: “ I am the Good Shepherd.” 
To ask him why our Lord did not say: “ My words are the 
Way,” etc., would be to puzzle him, and he would doubt- 
less accuse the questioner of trying to read into the saying 
more than was there. 

But the Church will allow no such method of interpreta- 
tion. To her, each of the words spoken by the Incarnate 
Word are distinct and single, definite as a diamond. And 
the supernatural unity of the Church proves that He és her 
Life, as the holiness of her steadfast doctrine is His Truth, 
and the only spiritual Way she offers to would-be saints is 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


' By Abbot Marmion. London: Sands. Pp. xx. 427. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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A convert finds that he has not to deal with a philosophy 
nor even a mere revelation, but with a Person. The would- 
be saints are hindered so often as this fact becomes obscured 
tothem. ‘“ By Him and with Him and in Him "—not accord- 
ing to His teaching alone, as though He were only Elias or 
one of the prophets, but by adoption as sons of God, having, 
through Him, a participation of the Divine Life. 

This is briefly the theme which Abbot Marmion expands 
in the four hundred pages of his book, showing it in all 
the glory of theology, but in simple language not too bé- 
yond the grasp of even a tired mind. 

The book has that peacefulness of style, that philosophic 
humanity, and withal, that absence of oratory which charac- 
terize Benedictine theology. A Benedictine cannot write 
his book in the terms of time, when eternity is his only horizon 
and death is no more than a penitential interruption. 

Too often an author who writes of Christ is inclined to 
stress his ability to satisfy the needs of the moment and 
of the age. And that is often necessary. Yet one turns to 
such a book as this to rest from paying any attention to 
fashions of thought or temporal needs. If they are alluded 
to, it is only as the things changeable which emphasize the 
unchanging Christ. And we rest us “on the Changeless 
One.” Here we deal with the eternal soul of man, with 
the eternal questions of his redemption and growth in grace. 
Elemental facts, which stand like snow-mountains beyond 
the exploration of the unaided intellect, become the very 
home of faith. A monk is a peasant of Eternity, one who 
lives among the elements of creation,—the Divine Will, the 
Love which begot mankind and which preserves it, and the 
Divine Purpose which guides it. It is good for those who 
live in the world to get away, as often as maybe, from the 
trumpery traffic of politics and affairs of civic importance, 
and to breathe the high, rare atmosphere of which Faber 
speaks, among these eternal hills. 

This book should be specially recommended to those who 
are unable to make a retreat. With his pen, the Abbot Mar- 
mion ploughs the soul, breaking through the soil where de- 
votion grows thinly and hardly comes to fruition, and making 
room for seed which must needs take deep root, if the har- 
vest is to come to perfection. 

It is not a devotional work, but the simple essence of 
theology for priest and laity alike, with no technicalities of 
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theology nor yet any devotional dilution. It contains enough 
divinity for the whole lifetime of a Christian. 

In their twin prefaces, Cardinal Mercier emphasizes the 
note of‘ “rest,” and Cardinal Bourne speaks especially of 
that of “vigour.”” The reviewer would humbly point out 
the third keynote—that of “eternity of outlook.” 


2—THE VULGATE PSALTER! 

T last we have offered to us, in a pleasing form and at 

a moderate price, St. Jerome’s translation of the Psalms 
from the Hebrew text, a translation that, in spite of its far 
superior merits, failed to find its way into the liturgy, nay, 
even lost its place in the Latin Vulgate Bible itself. To the 
Latin Vulgate, we believe, it is sure of restoration; whether 
it will be incorporated into the liturgy remains to be seen. 
It would be an excellent thing if it could itself be revised 
from the Hebrew beforehand, but anything more than a 
correction of more glaring errors would presuppose a critical 
revision of the Hebrew text, and to suggest this might be to 
put off all reform indefinitely. 

Dr. Harden has worked conscientiously upon the text, and 
supplies a full explanation of his work, together with an 
apparatus of the manuscripts used. We feel no doubt that 
from the point of view of textual criticism his text is the most 
correct thus far produced. The chief problem is to elimin- 
ate the pre-Vulgate readings, which conquered their con- 
queror, and owing to the carelessness or mistaken notions 
of the copyists, insensibly found their way back into the 
Vulgate text which had superseded them. We are almost 
tempted, indeed, to call this the only critical edition of the 
text yet issued. But with the Benedictine Commission at 
work upon a far more thorough revision of the text, we cannot 
be expected to take any very lively interest in what we feel 
to be merely provisional studies and results. We can only 
express a general expectation that the present text will prove 
a tolerably correct anticipation of that to appear later. 

For the student it is full of interest to compare passage 
after passage with our present Psalter (a translation from the 
Greek Psalter, itself not a very good rendering of the 
Hebrew) and the Hebrew. St. Jerome’s translation mani- 
fests a far greater fidelity. We content ourselves with one 


' Psalterium iuxta Hebraos Hieronymi. Edited, with Introduction and 
Apparatus Criticus, by J. M. Harden, B.D., LL.D. London: S.P.C.K. 
Pp. xxxii. 196. Price, 10s. net. 1922. 
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striking example. In the third verse of the Dixit Dominus 
(Psalm 109 in the Vulgate, 110 in the Hebrew) our current 
Psalter has: 7ecum principium in die virtutis tuae in splend- 
oribus sanctorum: ex utero ante luciferum genui te. But 
St. Jerome renders the Hebrew: Populi tui duces spontanei 
erunt in die fortitudinis tuae: in montibus sanctis quasi de 
vulva orietur tibi ros adulescentiae tuae. The word duces 
is so uncalled for that we should like to omit it with the 
Amiatinus and the Ricemarch Psalter, a combination of 
which the editor possibly speaks too hardly (p. xiii.). The 
words viriutis and fortitudinis translate a Hebrew word prob- 
ably taken better in the sense of “host” or “levy”; and 
montibus is a better reading than splendoribus. Thus we 
get: “ Thy people will be eager in the day of thy levy; on 
the mountains as though from the womb (add, of the morn- 
ing) arises to thee the dew of thy youth.” The array of 
young men, numerous and glistening in armour, is implicitly 
compared to the blades of grass yet bedewed at early dawn; 
but the mingling of this figure with that of their appearing 
as from the womb proved a pitfall for translators. St. 
Jerome, however, is tolerably exact in his direct rendering 
from the Hebrew; we cannot linger upon the vagaries of 
the rival] text. 

Priests, also, will read this text with interest, mingled with 
regret, and, we trust, some little hope as well. The progress 
of Biblical studies is insensibly raising our standard, and 
when the desire for something better is general, we are 
optimistic enough to believe that something will be done. 


3—THE VEN. CLAUDE DE LA COLOMBIERE' 


HE recent canonization of St. Margaret Mary has in- 
evitably set many persons thinking of her holy con- 
fessor, and many have been the desires expressed for his 
proximate beatification. Mother Mary Philip has been 
fortunate in getting into touch with Pére Charrier through 
his well-known “ Life,” and she has also been lucky in her 
communications with Pére Zelle, S.J., the late Postulator for 
the cause of the Venerable Claude. Our authoress is thus 
in close touch with the latest phases of religious opinion 
\ A Jesuit at the English Court: The Life of the Venerable Claude de la 
Colombitre, SJ. By Sister Mary Philip, of the Bar Convent. With a 


Preface by the Rev. G. Bliss, S.J. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
Pp. 264. Price, 6s. 
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on the eminent Jesuit. It is not that there have been remark- 
able discoveries of further information of late; the story 
remains substantially the same, but insight into the import- 
ance of his mission and apostolate, and especially his direc- 
tion of the Visitandine saint, is steadily increasing. 

There was nothing externally strange in the Father’s life. 
Brought up at first under a tutor according to the fashion of 
the times, then in the Jesuit college of Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours at Lyons, and afterwards in La Ste Trinité, the 
senior school there, he was everywhere highly praised and 
loved, though he displayed no extraordinary talent. Immedi- 
ately after his schooling he entered the Jesuit novitiate, not 
however without something of a struggle at leaving all that 
was most attractive in this world. During his novitiate the 
house had the unusual experience of a visit from King Louis 
X1V., and the Father-Master did the honours on the occa- 
sion; but whether Brother Claude came under special notice 
is not recorded. His theological course was passed at the 
University of Paris, where he had, we may say, every 
advantage for the completion of his final course. But in 
one point his lot may seem singular to us, though it was not 
at all exceptional then. Besides his own studies he had to 
act as coach or tutor to the two sons of the famous minister 
Colbert. This would no doubt have brought la Colombiére 
into the most influential society in Paris, and if our Jesuit 
had been worldly-minded, he might presumably have secured 
no small number of powerful friends to befriend him in his 
career. But he was, in fact, entirely superior to temptations 
of this sort, and was only concerned for his ordination to the 
priesthood, which he received in 1669. This seemed to 
pledge him finally to preach and teach with ever greater 
fervour; but, unawares, he was preparing himself for a 
sudden cross of no little gravity. Colbert suddenly turned 
against him and caused him to be withdrawn from the Pro- 
vince of Paris and to return to Lyons. But what might have 
been a crushing blow to one who sought worldly honour re- 
sulted in nothing but encouragement to him whose ambitions 
were purely spiritual. Next year, in his third year’s novitiate, 
his courage rose to making his well-known vow of perfec- 
tion, and after this he was ripe for the most important work 
of his life, that of advising and directing the saintly Margaret 
Mary at Paray-le-Monial in making known the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, which is here described with no little 
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acumen, as well as with a welcome reticence where reticence 
was due. The record of his sojourn at the Court of St. 
James’s as preacher to Mary of Modena is again an excellent 
piece of work, though one would have welcomed some more 
precise details about that familiar site and the hardly less 
familiar English contemporaries of Father de la Colombiére. 
On the other hand, we do not see how the papers of Gervaise 
Sacheverill, cited at p. 134, can be considered as history. 
The truth is that the retiring Father led even at St. James’s 
the life of a hermit, and we close his biography feeling that 
his biographer has given us a picture which, with whatever 
shortcomings, at least does full justice to the materials at her 
command. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


BIBLICAL. 


E congratulate Dr.Vogels upon the appearance thus early of the 2nd 

edition of his Greek New Testament, Novum Testamentum Graece 
(ed. 2: 200 mk.), and also of the issue of the Greek and Latin text, Novum 
Testamentum Graece et Latine (2 vols.: 450 mk.), both published by 
Schwann, of Diisseldorf. It is certainly an encouraging sign that a 
Catholic work of this kind should have appeared, and we trust that 
Catholics will support it. We hope, too, that it may lead to more textual 
work on their part, especially of a more organized and systematic kind. 
The texts before us are well printed, and very handy. Dr. Vogels has 
shown himself wise in giving us the readings of manuscripts rather than 
of editors; still, now that we only have the manuscripts, we rather miss 
the information about the editors. Would it not be possible to have 
both? We feel the need of this kind of check upon the readings all 
the more, because we have some misgivings about those actually selected. 
Dr. Vogels in his preface censures Brandscheid for adopting too easily 
readings corresponding to the Vulgate. We notice that Adlica has 
given an ominous warning that this new text in many places deserts 
the Vatican and Sinaitic manuscripts in favour of the ¢extus receptus, a 
quite inexcusable proceeding. To take one example, in John ii. 9, Dr. 
Vogels adopts the easier reading against the Vatican, Sinaitic and Alex- 
andrian manuscripts, and even against the Vulgate text of St. Jerome. 
Such proceedings prevent entire praise of his text as such. For our part, 
the more we consider the various attempts made to follow other princi- 
ples than those established by Westcott and Hort, the more certain we 
feel that their work is substantially sound and will endure. With re- 
gard to the Greek and Latin text, we think it could stand being put 
into one volume, and it would also be more convenient if St. Jerome’s 
text, as edited by Dr. White, could be indicated in the form of variants 
upon the Clementine edition actually printed. But possibly this may 
be difficult to arrange. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 

It is a little difficult to decide under what heading to range such 
a book as The Wonderful Crucifix of Limpias, by the Rev Baron von 
Kleist, a priest of the diocese of Breslau (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d. net). Un- 
doubtedly a belief in the supernatural character of the manifestations, 
which hundreds have witnessed in gazing upon this life-size crucifix 
hanging over the high altar of the parish church of Limpias, will stimu- 
late the devotion of many, and it is certain that wonderful conversions 
have occurred among the crowds of pilgrims who in the last three 
years have visited the little Spanish town. But it still remains an open 
question whether these phenomena are to be accounted miraculous. If 
there are many who are privileged to witness these strange transforma- 
tions and movements of the carved figure of Christ, the vast majority 
of those who go there see nothing at all, even at the very moment when 
the favoured few are pierced to the heart by the vision of their suffering 
Saviour in the very agony of death. But the phenomena at Limpias 
have been discussed already in a series of articles in these pages. We 
will only say here that Baron von Kleist's little volume not only supplies 
an admirable selection of the depositions of eye-witnesses, many of 
them made upon oath, but also furnishes an account of the discussions 
to which this manifestation has given rise in almost every journal of 
Catholic Spain. We may add that the translation, by E. F. Reeve, 
is quite readable and that, considering the excellent print and illustra- 
tions, the publishers have brought out this little volume at a refreshingly 
low price. 

A great drawback to the utility of the Missal as ordinarily printed is 
the absence of those Masses which are peculiar to different localities 
and different Orders. That defect has been removed in the new 
thoroughly revised Roman Missal (B.O. & W.: 6s. and upwards), edited 
by Dr. A. Fortescue, which now makes a model liturgical prayer-book. 

We have received three books from Lethielleux, Paris. A Life of 
St. Catherine of Sienna, by l’'Abbé Leclercq, already in its second 
thousand (price 7.50 fr.). The speciality of this “life” is that it shows St. 
Catherine moving among all sorts and conditions of men, like the heroine 
of a divine romance, as indeed she was. 

Les Secrets de la Vie Spirituelle qui en découvrent les illusions, by 
Pére Guilloré, S.J., will be a most valuable addition to the library of all 
priests and superiors who have the direction of souls. In the one volume 
are three separate treatises on illusions in exterior actions, in the virtues 
and in the operations of the spirit respectively. The book is printed on 
unusually good paper for ro francs, and is ready for a permanent bind- 
ing in leather. 

The third book is a volume of Retraites Spirituelles (12 fr.), by Mgr. 
Touchet, Bishop of Orleans. This age will be saved by retreats, without 
which many souls would be permanently deafened to eternity by the 
traffic of the time, and each book of this kind is a store-house of quiet 
against the days when business empties the soul of the peace of God. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

A new series of Saints’ lives, entitled “ Profili di Santi,” is being 
brought out in Milan. The first volume is a life of S. Margherita M. 
Alacoque (“Vita e Pensiero”: 6 lire), containing also an account of the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart, by Sig. Emilia Heurion. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Father Fell’s well-known work on Immortality, L’Immortalita 
dell’Anima Umana (“Vita e Pensiero”: 5 lire), has recently been trans- 
lated from the German into Italian by a brother Jesuit, Father G. Schio, 
S.J. Similarly, Pére L. Roure’s well-known work on Spiritism, already 
noticed in these pages, appears in Italian as Lo Spiritismo davanti alla 
Scienza e alla Religione (same firm: 7 lire), translated by Professor An- 
tonio Masini. 

HISTORICAL. 


In The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. Albans 
(S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d.) the Rev. Claude Jenkins, Lambeth Librarian, writes 
as an expert and takes for granted a high degree of knowledge among 
his readers. After a preliminary dissertation on chroniclers in general, 
the main part of the book is devoted to the Scriptorium of St. Albans, 
with a discussion of the Flores Historiarum and the work of Roger of 
Wendover and Matthew Paris. Mr. Jenkins tells us that an adequate 
edition of the Flores is still to seek. Is it too much to hope that he 
will supply the desideratum? In the controversy of more than fifty 
years ago between Sir Thomas Hardy and Sir Francis Madden, as to 
MSS. in the handwriting of Matthew Paris, Mr. Jenkins supports Sir 
Thomas, but rejects his creation of an Historiographer Royal at St. Al- 
bans. It is to be hoped that this work may send many readers to the 
volumes of the Rolls Series that are indicated, to study the introductions, 
and (if their knowledge of the language avails) to dip into the Latin 
originals. Such a course cannot fail to inspire them with a great respect 
for the chroniclers, on whose patient labours our modern historians 
have to rely for their foundations and frame-work. The proof reader 
has let slip a grammatical error on p. 32, 1. 13, and a footnote on p. 
69 is misprinted: for the rest the get-up is worthy of the S.P.C.K.’s 
high tradition. 

Don Francesco Olgiati in La Storia dell’Azione Catholica in Italia 
(“Vita e Pensiero”: 5 lire) narrates the history of the eclipse and the 
revival of Catholic political life in Italy between the years 1865—1904, 
developing a very fascinating story. Many of the events will be new 
to English readers; probably very few have an accurate idea of the diffi- 
culties which Italian Catholics had to contend with, the vexatious perse- 
cutions, the official calumnies, the violent and repressive measures of 
governments and municipalities. This openly-declared hostility continued 
throughout the Pontificate of Leo XIII.; the year 1898 marks its cul- 
mination. The story of that time, as unfolded in these pages, presents 
an amazing revelation of the true character and motives of Continental 
anti-clericalism. It must be a matter of congratulation to every lover 
of Italy that the Catholic forces, and especially the Catholic youth of 
the country, are being organized to play their full part in the work of 
saving their country from this curse. The last few years have seen 
great progress in this direction, and we hope that Don Olgiati, who 
has had so large a share in the work, will find leisure to complete the 
history of it. 

FICTION. 

The Dream Mother, a novel by Teresa Hicks Bolton (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne: 6s. net), is the life-story of the daughter of a Spanish 
actress and an Oxford don, from the time of her birth till about twenty- 
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one years of age. Brought up in High Anglican surroundings, this 
spirited, artistic and intelligent girl at last finds her way into the Catholic 
Church. It is an interesting story brightly told, though at times sadly 
lacking in continuity and failing therefore to carry conviction. The style 
is reminiscent of that of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, and, though devoid of 
his deep psychological insight, the author shows a clear and beautiful 
understanding of the mind of a child. The part dealing with her con- 
version is clearly and concisely told, and should help many outside the 
Fold. The author shows true charity when speaking of non-Catholics, 
and her tone, we are glad to see, is entirely devoid of that sarcastic note 
so much to be deplored in some Catholic writers, a note which surely 
misrepresents so sadly the loving Spirit of the Church, the Shepherdess 
of Souls. The title of the book seems to have no special reference to its 
contents. 
POETRY. 

Miss Madeline Nightingale has brought out two more booklets writ- 
ten in simple, vigorous script and decorated with woodcuts in black 
and red, by Charles Nightingale. Her verses are charming and have 
really achieved the mysterious simplicity and naturalness of folk-song. 
Adeste Fideles and Benedicamus Domino (Burns, Oates and Washbourne: 
Is. each) are ready for Advent and Christmas, even for mailing abroad, 
and we cannot imagine any more suitable combination of a gift and 
a Christmas card. 

Burns, Oates and Washbourne have also published The Patch and 
Other Poems, by Agnes K. Martyn, at the rather prohibitive price of 
five shillings for such a slender volume. But I think it will stay on any 
shelyes for which it is bought. On three neighbouring pages, three 
short poems, “ Cleeve Abbey,” “ Eternal Tryst” and “ Violets in the 
Crib ” are alone worth the keeping. It is noticeable how modern Catholic 
poetry finds its inspiration nowhere else so constantly as at the Crib 
and in Nazareth. 

ECONOMICS. 

Carlo Marx, by Don Olgiati (“Vita e Pensiero”: 7 lire), is a critical 
study of the life and works of the great Socialist writer, which we 
noticed in March of last year: the copy now before us is a third edition, 
containing an eloquent preface by the distinguished Franciscan, Fr. Agos- 
tino Gemelli, Rector of the new Catholic University of Milan—himself 
a convert from Socialism. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Revue des Jeunes has published a delightful volume of Miracle 
and Mystery Plays entitled Jeux et Miracles pour le Peuple Fidéle, by 
Henri Ghéon (8 fr.). We would recommend this to schools and French 
classes, as providing an excellent choice of plays to be acted on “ Speech 
Days.” The careful writing, simple dramatizing, and the publication 
of such at a moderate price, will be gratefully recognized as furnishing 
matter for modern needs from the antique, but never outgrown, store of 
Catholic tradition and parable. 

The new edition of the late Dr. Bigg’s translation of the Didache—The 
Doctrine of the Apostles, with a new introduction by A. J. Maclean, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d.)—deserves the attention of all students of the 
early Church, for it contains a very clear discussion of the vexed question 
of the date of the book. Dr. Bigg was one of the minority who hold 
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that the Didache was written in the third or even the fourth century, 
a view recently propounded afresh by Dr. Armitage Robinson. By a 
happy fate Dr. Bigg’s reviser—Bishop Maclean—holds the opposite and 
more common opinion that the book was written quite early in the 
second century. He has, consequently, adopted the plan of printing 
Dr. Bigg’s arguments unchanged, adding, at the same time, those which 
have led him to take an opposite view. As a result the student is able 
to judge for himself the value of the evidence, and at least he is in a 
position to see how very subjective and uncertain many of the tests of 
age really are. 

As to the correctness of the picture of early Christian life given 
us in the Didache it is not necessary to enter here. It is sufficient to 
say that the Didache is not a book for the novice in the study of those 
centuries, but is a good subject for the patient care of the experienced 
student. 

One feature worthy of notice is the very moderate price asked for 
this valuable book, which is a welcome contrast to the high, though 
probably inevitable, cost of some other volumes of the series. 

An important contribution to Catholic literature is the Manuale di 
Missionologia (“Vita e Pensiero”: 12 lire), by Ugo Mioni. This ex- 
cellent compilation gives a complete conspectus of the whole missionary 
effort of the Church from Apostolic times. The first hundred pages 
contains the history of the conversion of Europe; the remainder is de- 
voted to the work of modern missionaries from the time of St. Francis 
Xavier in India and in the New World. Full statistical details are 
given of the state of all the Missions at the present day; and there is a 
chapter on Protestant Missions. No one who is interested in the Foreign 
Missions will omit to read Signor Mioni’s work; there is no other book, 
so far as we know, that covers quite the same ground. 

La Teoria della Relativita (“Vita e Pensiero”: 5 lire) is, we believe, 
one of the most successful popular and critical expositions of Einstein's 
theories that has yet appeared. It covers in brief space both the mathe- 
matics, the physics and the philosophy of the problem. The author 
is Father Giuseppe Gianfranceschi, S.J., of the Gregorian University. 

A volume of great interest in another field is La Crisi attuale della 
Filosofia del Diritto (‘Vita e Pensiero”: 2nd ed., revised, 40 lire), by 
G. B. Biavaschi, of the University of Padua. The author seeks to re- 
construct the science and philosophy of jurisprudence on the permanent 
principles of “the great masters, the Stagirite and St. Thomas Aquinas.” 
The first part deals with the possibility of a Science of Rights, exposing 
the errors of positivism as applied to Ethics, and vindicating the doc- 
trine of Natural Rights. There is a careful analysis also of the bear- 
ings of Kantianism and Hegelianism upon morals and jurisprudence; 
and in the second part, the theories of which arose out of the French 
Revolution, are subjected to criticism. Unquestionably, the author is 
justified in claiming that such a work as this is urgently wanted at the 
present day. The whole book is excellently planned and admirably 
systematic. The author shows how even the most abstruse metaphy- 
sical doctrines—such as those concerned with the problem of know- 
ledge—have their bearing upon the theories of government and so ulti- 
mately affect the daily life of every man. 

Gli scritti di S. Francisco di Assisi (5 lire), edited with critical notes 
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by Father Facchinetti, O.F.M., is a little work which will be read with 
interest by all lovers of the Saint. 

The Donellan Lectures for 1921, delivered by A. A. Luce, M.C., D.D., 
have been published under the title of Bergson’s Doctrine of Intuition 
(S.P.C.K.: 4s. 6d.). They were well worth publishing. Dr. Luce has a gift 
for clear exposition, and he knows his Bergson thoroughly well. But 
he is not dazzled by his master’s shining metaphors. He is refreshingly 
critical when Bergson is obscure, though on the whole, and quite rightly, 
he is full of admiration for the almost miraculous powers of analysis 
which Bergson possesses. Dr. Luce points out the elements of permanent 
value, in this newest of the philosophies—e.g., Bergson’s tireless insis- 
tence on the freedom of the human will, his splendid defence of the 
sane old scholastic theory of interaction of Body and Soul, his destruc- 
tive criticism of the mechanical view of the Universe. Unfortunately 
there is another side to his philosophy. He is so concerned for process 
and change that anything like permanent individuality, or substantia] 
soul seems impossible on his hypothesis. His style has a seductive 
charm which brings the unwary, willing captives to his logic. So we 
can appreciate the wisdom of the Church in placing his books out of 
the reach of such of her children as have no special occasion to study 
them. But anyone can get a very clear idea of Bergson’s main teaching 
from this admirable and very reasonably-priced book of Dr. Luce. It 
should, however, be read with one’s wits on the alert. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

A small pamphlet (pp. 43), Sulla Riforma del Codice Penale Itali- 
ano, issued by the Legal Faculty of the University of the Sacred Heart 
(Milan), contains a summary of the conclusions arrived at by that body 
respecting various questions of criminal jurisprudence. 

Il Galateo del Parroco, by Dr. T. Patrini (“Vita e Pensiero”: 2.50 
lire), is a small manual of advice for the clergy in pastoral theology and 
kindred topics. 

The new Canon Law, prohibiting reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment except within three miles of a resident priest, has deprived Miss 
O. K. Parr of the privilege of housing our Lord any longer in her little 
chapel at Widecombe-in-the-Moor. She was in desolation until she re- 
flected on what our Lord did when He left His disciples. Why should 
she not have a Paraclete as well? So by arrangement with the Director 
of the “ Confraternity of the Holy Ghost ” at Oulton, she has erected in 
the chapel at Venton a Shrine of the Holy Ghost to become a centre of 
this special worship. The Holy Spirit is the sanctifier of our souls, and 
all who aim at a good life must have His help and inspiration. 
The little book The Spirit of Love (Venton: 3d.), in which Miss Parr 
recounts her experiences, should do much to stimulate this devotion. 

Four of recently-published C.T.S. twopenny pamphlets are devoted 
to biography. St. Anthony of Padua is a brightly-written yet scholarly 
account of this great early Franciscan by Father D. Devas, O.F.M. 
No author’s name appears on the life of St. Francis of Sales but it re- 
presents the great figure of that most lovable Saint with all the devo- 
tion of discipleship. The Venerable Paul Liebermann, by Ethel Mur- 
ray, traces the career of a little Jew boy who was to become the Founder 
of the Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and may yet be 
officially numbered amongst God's saints. The strange story of Pauline 
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Marie Jaricot, who instituted the devotion of the Living Rosary and was 
the real foundress of the great Association of the Propagation of the Faith, 
loses nothing of its interest at the skilled hands of Miss Enid Dinnis. 
Under the apposite title Black Robes and Black Skins, Father E. King, 
S.J., tells the romantic story of the Zambesi Mission. 
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